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THE DECA CREED 



I believe in- the future which I "'am planning for myse-lf in 
the field of d i s t r.ibu t ion , and in the o ppo r t un i t i e s. wh i ch 
my vocationoffers^ 

I believe in fulfilling the ^igheat measure' of service to my 
vocat^ion, ray fellow beings, my country and my God; and that, 
by doing so, I will* be rewarded with personal satisfactaon 
and matie,r.ial wealth. . * • • 

I believe in t?ie dejnocrat-ic philosophies of private enter- ^ 
prise and competition,, and in the freedoms jof this nation 
and that these philosophies allow 'for th€l fullest develop- 
ment bf^ my. individual abilities.^ 

x' believe that by dbing*my best to live according to these 
high principles I will be of grea.ter service both- to myself j 
and tNj mankind. ^ ^ 



September 1974 ' 
POLICY OF THE . \ 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION ' ' , 

FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

The united States Office ^^^"-^J^ri^'t^denrrrg^nfzrtLns 
relationship with the six ^^^^J ''^r t in strengthening 

and welcomes their cooperatxon ^f^^f.^^^'^ location . Recog- 
our programs of ^and demonstrate'd potential 

•nizing th^t the past •P^'^f ^"^^ible with the overall 
of thes. six organizations ^ .^e United States 

-purposes and objectives /^^"^'^°^3'°J objectives and 
Sffice.of Eclucat^ion = . '.^e de ^e lo^pmen t of our ^ 

seeks to involve their thinking m the de ^ P ^ 

policies and plans. • 

I„ vle» -at thl5. P»li<:y " toilers: 

the ccnc.pt technical education, 

• • ■ ■ '^sM^L^e-i r^rShct .atuec an. cc assu.e 



stadents. 
■successful roles in-society 



^^^^ 9-"?- TtL^ntnr^ - ■ ' 

vocatio,nal education system^ 5f training ^ , 

ist'r.ibutive Educatiipn ^lubs of America 
^ture Farmers of America - 

F.ueure Homemakers of ^^"^ J i^3__ph i t a Lambda- 
Future Bustnes's Leaders of America 

ronriorJ"^-tfi:rriuirof A^erica 

..e unite; S'tate. Of f ice oV f^^^f altls t^^'!"^" ' ' 
technical and supp3^rtive services to .^^ ^^s 

vocational ^stude.nt ^^^^^^^f ^°^%tality and rele- ■ . 
in their, efforts to ^'"5'^°^^^'^'',,^^'^^ leadershii>, 
vance of, instruction, ^^;^^^^°P,fifies and .provide / 
V -enhan.ce citi-zecshi^ .i/vi^th 
other wh-olesome experiences for youth. 

...e.al a., statue ^' ^^'^^'^'V:^;^ 

I :rppc^•"c:^rca^•:n:rs:Lrnc^tsan..a■tlon•. an. ^ 

^ • ' vli 



3 ^ -The 



accivicies directly rel^aced Co established vocational 
education instructional programs at all levels 'under 
provisions approved state plans for vocational 
education. 



The 
ac 1 1 
beli 
'agen 
men t 
impo 
e d u c 



r e § pon 
vi t ie s 
e f tha 
c ie s t 
of th 
r t an t 
a t ion . 



s ib i 
re s 
t- in 
o re 
e se 
and 



lity for instructional programs and related 
ts with the states and localities. It is our 
creased efforts on- the part of state education 
cognize and encoura'ge the growth and deve lop- 
vocational studen't organizations aj^ highly 
deserve the support of all leaders in American 



These policies represent ttie position of the United St"ates 
Office of Education and its bureaus and divisions concerned 
with vocational and technical education. 



X : s igned 

T. H. Bell > 

U. S. Commissioner 

of Education 



X : ^gned 

Virginia Y. Trotter 
Assistant S^ecretary 
for Education 
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. INTRODUCTION 



* Cooperative education is one of the most viable vocational 
education programs today. And certainly, marketing and 
distributive education is one o^ the leading coooeratWe • 
education programs. Because of the im p o r t anc e > o f this 
vDc-ationa'l d.iscipline, a handbook is needed 'to assist the' 
marketing a nc\ d is t r i b u 1 1' ve t e a ch e r - c oo r d i n a t o r s . It aay be 
used as a guid-e to assist the beginning t e ache r - c oo r d i n a t o r 
with the resource material he will need and to provide 
experienced t e ach e r- c o o r d i n a t o r s and administrators with a 
ready reference on cur-rent procedures and practices. 

In an effort co provide che most reliable h'andbook possible 
only experienced voca/fional C e a ch e r - c o o V d in a C o r s and Ceacher- 
l^ucacors were used in ics d e ve*l o pmeR t . Ic'is mv hope that 
VQU will use this handbook as-your first source of reference 



J.. Kelly N-ix 

Staf^ Superintendent of Education 
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CHAPTER I 

« * * 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IN LOUIS-IANA 

A. Vocat ix)nal Ed ucation Defined. 

\ . 

Vocational Educa t i orf , is' a broad term which covers any 
training or instruction which prepares the student for the 
succe-ssful filling of a job or a, class of jobs. It means 
haw to work effectively, but it also includes related 
knowledge, understandings, and skills which will contribute 
to a satisfying and useful life of employment in a selected- 
occupation. 

» 

General ^Administration and Organization in Louisiana 

'I. 'The general direction of vocational education is 

vested in the State Board of Elementary and Secondary 
Education and is summarized in the State Plan for 
the Administration of Vocational Education . 

2., Operational Direction: ' ^ 

a . The plan's and policies for the development of 

the progra-m are administered through the State 
Superinteadent of Education, tThe executive 
afficer of the State boards of education. 

b. Each field of vocational education is under th-e 

^ immediate supervision of the approp'riate section, 

in the State Dep ar tme nt .o f Education and under 
the general direction of the Bureau of Vo^cational 
Education, Secondary. * ^ 

c. On the local level the p^ish-or city school 

board ^through the superintendent) is respon- 
sible for the administration of tK^ program. 

d. Parish and city school boards are required to 

submit such statements, progress reports, and 
financial* reports as may be prescribed by the 
State Department^ of Education. 

Financing 

Vocational Educaty^bn in Louisiana is financed partially 
through the State Boar's of Elementary and Secondary Education 
and. partially by appropriations Ky the Federal government. 
The general pu-rpose f<3r the funding is to assist the parish 
and city school boards in the further development of vocational 
education within t-he" State. It is not intended that these 
funds, will be used to relieve the parish and city school' 
systems of financ^ial obligations normally assumed by the local 
boards in conducting vocational education programs. It is 



I.A.I 



. incfinded' chat any fun'ds available for. this puT.pose will be 
used for enVichmenc 'to provide facilities over and above 
Chose normally assumed by the parish and city' school systems 
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• B Distributive Education Defined . 

Distributive Education is a program of vocational 
education in ma r ke t in g , ^ me r ch'and i s in g , and management, Th 
Distributive Education^ Program in Louisiana is comp'osed of 

1. a high school preparatory course, 

2. a high school cooperative program, 

3. a post-secondary program, and 
' 4. adult courses. 

Distributive Education is a part of the local school 
system receiving financial Support from local, stite, and 
federal- funds Tea c h e r- c oor d i n a t o r s are emp.loyed by the 
local school system and each program is adapted to the 
needsofthelocalco mm unity. 

/In 
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C. Philosophy , 

Th6 theory, that classroom instruction with related 
ocdupational training -is the beit educational experience that 
can be offered has bfeen borne out in ^practice through 
Distributive Education. By participating in this type of 
cooperative education the student matures mx>re rapidly, 
sees more reason for training in all >areas and completes the 
program better prepared'to enter 1:he world of full-ti'me 
employment than the non-participating student. The occupa- 
tional learning is,.relevant because it is practical and the 
classroom instruction is meaningful because it is directly 
related to the occupational training. 

* Therefore, the curriculum, training plans, and related 
learning experiences of 'the Distributive' Educati on program 
are developed - so that the student receives completely mean- 
ingful, practical, and realistic vocational training. 



■ ) 
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Objectives * ' . , * \ 

Ob j ecc ives o'C Distributive Education arer * 
V 1 
1. To provid'^ classroom learning t^hrough a ' cu r r i cu 1 um 
that complements the occupational experiences in 
marketing;, management, and merchandising, 

^1 ^ 
2: To provides broad background learning e xpe r i en ce s ■ so\ . 
that students understand techniques of distribution 
an,d the free ente^rpris^ system. 
■0 • ' 

3. ^ro develop leadership, social in t e 1 1 ig e n ce , 'vo ca t i'on a 1 

understanding,,and civic consciousness'. 

4. /To increase' tKe skill'^ technical knowledge, occupa- 
V tional in f o rma t i on , . un de r s t an d ing , appreciation, 

and judgment; of both employers and employee'^s. 



/ ^ 



5. To provide an ins t,r uc ^onal program in distribution 

for persons who are considered to be disadvantaged 
and/or handicapped. / 

6. To prepare persons employed in distribution to, move 

to a higher- position, or to transfer to another 
phase in Vt;^he marketing and distribution field. 

Objectives of the Distributive Education program may be 
a t ta ined by ; n 

1 . ^ Rela t ed^^j^^s t rue t ion in secondary schools. 
* \. • • ^ 

2. Individual consultation with, busines-s managers and 

erap lo'y e r s . 

3. Specialized- workshops , clinics, and institutes for 

owners, managers, supervisors; and employees. 

4. Dissemination of current d is,t r ibu t i ve information. 

5. Effective use of student chapters of the Distributive- 

Education Clubs^ of Ame^rica' (DECA). » ' ^ 



I.D.I 
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E - Benefits of the Distributive Edu.cation P r o g r a m , 

To the Trainee : ' n \ 

r 

1. Distributive Education offers an opportunity to 

receive specific trainin-g in marketing, me r ph and i s ing , 
and management. 

2. It offers opportunities for increased earnings and 

advanc emen ts . 

3. ItVprovides greater opportunity for employment in a 

field in. which working conditions are satisfactory. 

4. It provides opportunity for personal development. 

^ 5. It provides opportunity- for; professional and tech- 
nical development on the employee, the supervisory, 
and the managerial levels. 

To th^ Employer : 

^ 1. Distributive Education provides lower-cost trainees 
who have been screened before they are selected 
for the program. 

2. It offers training service to supervisors, managers, 

and owners, as well as to employees. 

3. It is an aid ir\ public relations. 

4.1tcanincreasebusiness, , 

5. It provides an advisory service on 'training problems. 

6. It results in gr e a Ce r ^p r od u.c t i vi't y per employee. 

7. It provid'es the opportunity for a be.tter junderstand- 
' ing of employees and their'problems. 

' P . It reduces personnel turnover^through better seflection 
and trainin•g^ ' ^ 

To the General Public : 

1. Distributive .Education contributes to an improved 

st^andard of living' through better service, lower 
* ^ sell:tog costs, and general impr'ovement of marketing, 

merchandising, atTTl, management practices. 

2. ^ It contributes to improved shop^ping conditions in: 



^ I. E. 1 
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a 

c , 
d . 
e . 



Custome^r relations, 
^Merchandise accessibility, 
Accuracy of me.rchand ise inf orm'at ion , 
Merchandise service per dollar expended, 
Customer comfort. 



It contributes to economical and practlc^ training 



oppo-rtuni t ies 



4. -It contributes uo the development of'better citizensh'ip 



1 



I, E.2' 
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History of Distributive Education . 

' Early Beginnings . ' . * ' . ' 

~ ^ ' — ♦ 

'''' ^""'^'^ °' nine/eenth century 

that the real cooperative movement between e duca t ion 'arxi 
business began.- Schools in general, at that time, werf ' 
criticized for. the lack of practical training. 

Distributive Education oz'iginated with the Women's Education 
andlndustrial Unic^ of Boston. The chief. aim of this or- 
ganization was to increase the efficiency of women workers- 
Itwas founded in 1880 and is r ememb e r e d b e c a u s e of its 
unique contribution to education. ' 

In 1905, Lucinda Wyman ?rinc^, aVertified hi'gh school' 'V 

°^ organization, became interested ; 

in the lowly condition of salesgirls. The •^ollowi.,g year she 
decided to initiate a sales training course for gir!s wh^ 
worked in Boston stores. Feel-ing that the efficien'cy of 
salesgirls could be increased, Mrs. Prince set a'b.out interest- 
ing the store management and the salesgirls in her plan. She 
encountered ovett opposition from management.. They'asked: 

What proof, can you giv.e us that your, idea will work?" ' 
she^Ld tr'ofJ^rT Management wanted nothing 



Finally Mrs. Prince persuaded the store mfnager 6f Filene's 
to permi^her to sell aFongside sale^Vo^en wh^ had been on 
o^r.on manager -surr-ounded herewith experienced 

personnel who were familiar with the me r ch and i s e th e store * 
routine, the sa:iesbbok,.-and the clientele; they'were Vh/Lsf 
salespeople m the department. At the end of/the day, Mrs 
Prince had /sold- three to four times as much "me^f chand i^e as 
any of^he veterans. Management became mildly interested 
•as did a few of her fallow sa^esyomen. M.rs . Prince spent', 
several days in Filene's and ^ther stores, and^th e' r e sui t 
was always the- same--she proved conclusively tha Cvsh^HTnew ^ 
how to. move merchandise .'better than h e r .as so c i a t e sT^ . ' 

Once management was :sold on training saleswomen, two approaches 
were tjied before they\hif on the idea of cooperative' ! 

itil^V^'S'-.'.l'""'' ''^^ ''''' night- schbol for. existing s-taff.^ 
This fai-Ied. because the--g-irls were too ti^ed after a 10-hour ' 
day to attend classes. Second, they tried pre-employment' 
trailing with a promise that the girls would be hired.du^ng 
rush per^pds and paid $1.00 per" day: This f"4il.ed becausTthe 
girls could not try out what they were learning. . ' ' 

One' or two of the Boston merch'ants. ho^evex", sensed some of* 
tWe values derived from sales training. In 1907 a- few 
progressive store ma.nagers, following Filene's examp Le d f f e red 



.' I.F.I 



paru-time ^employment to the girJLs who were' taking t-h;e course 
at a wage of $3.00 weekly. They also promised pe^rm-anenX 
full-time employment when the. training w»as ,comp le t ed . * 

Finally, sales training could be made c o jn.c iden t a l' w ifh store' 
practice: the b-asic subjeci matter w^s the exact, problems 
and situations The girls met in their everyday expl^ences 
on the-selling floor. This was the beginniag d^T cqo pe r at i v>e | 
part-time education in the Un ited. S tates . ''^ 



0 



^ The positive results of this- training were quickly seen. 
Frequently the y.olume of sales by the part-time employees 
exceeded that of their associates who worked full'ti-me. 
Score management slowly conceded that there was no loss 'in 
sales while these people were r e c e i ving^^t r a in i ng ; in most * 
^ cases, in fact, a substant.ial gain was realized. ^ -^^ ' 

In 1908 Mrs. Prince'^ school became known as the Union School' 
jDf Salesmanship. During the school yj^ar a new pLan was 'p'^ut 
into operation, and it^coatinued for many years, •with sLigHt 
niod i f ica t ion s . This plan consisted of sending Regular store 
employees to the Union School for five mornings^ each w^eU, 
having them sell in the store for the remainder "of-the day, 
and making^no reduction in their wages while they rejceived 
t r ain ing . ^ • * . ^ • " » ^ 

At first, store management selected*and sent" to the school^ " 
only 'those employees they would miss the least,' but this 
attitude gradually changed. 5oon the opportunity to attend 
^ ' classes came to be regar'ded as a privilege' by the wdrkers, 
and there were many req^sts for the^ training. 

. ^ These classes were conducted over a period "of many years. , 

^' . Each class consisted of 30 salesgirls who pame from, six co- 

operating Boston. stores . The girls a 1 1 e nd e d ,c 1 a s s five ^ ' 
mornings each week for 12 weeks. ^The course of s.tud'y in- 
cluded demonstration 9 a le s , ''a r i t hme t io , English, textiles, 
sales and design, personal hygiene, con sume r^ e c orjpm i c s , and * 
sales slip practice. ^ All instruction was p^^ractical and . 
^ - adapted ta the needs of the students and th^e stores in which 

they wo-rked. 

Federal Legislation 

.Dist'ributive Education r^*ceived its impetus frojii a series of 
Federal acts which mad^e fugpids available f ^ r -vocational edu- 
^ catio^n. Th^e monies iMde it possible for schools— to offer 

education f8r distributive occupations. This so'urce of fun^i- 
ing continues to play a large role in the operation of dis- 
tr'ibu^tive education programs. 
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The development of, Federal contributions may be summarized 
asfollows: * 



1. The Smith-Hughes Act o f Jl 9 1 7 provided for an annual 

appropriation to the States for promoting vocational 
education for students and teachers.' ^ 

2. The GeorgevReed Act of 1^29 .proV'ided additional funds, 

3. The George-Ellzey Act of 1 9 34 exteqjded the Federal 
-appropriations for a' three-y-ear period* 

4. The George-Deen « Act of 1936, wh i ch .p r o v i ded matching 

Federa^l* funds to the States on* a graduated scale, 
included monies for training in the distributive 
Occupations fo'i: the first time. ^ 

5. ^ The Ge.orge-Barden Act of 1946l increased the amount 
of 'Bed^al appropriations and also auth^ri^ed the 
use of Federal funds for gu^i dance and teacher train- 
ing iij the service fields and for research in 
vocational education. ' . * 



6. The Act of August 8, 1956, provided for vocational 
^education in the fisherie^s trades and industry and 
-^he distributive occupations therein. 

7. The VocatiT)nal Education Act of 19 63 was designed to 

assist States in Che improvement and extension of 
existing vocational programs. ^ 

y 

. The Vocational Education Am^e n dm€;rA: s of 1968 made 
pfo vision for funds to assist and. encourage the 
|{ 'development of new vocational education programs. . 

This act superseded a-nd^r'e placed all other^financial 
supp-ort through Federal' legislation, s 
♦ - 

9. Tl?e Voc'ational Education Amendments of 19 76 over- 
,^ / h*au'led eh e:' p r oce du r e s for the di s ti: ib u t ion of ' 

Faderal fundsand revised the direction of some 
p'rbgram^. * These amendments emphasized elements of 
voc actional education such as bilingual, disadvantaged 
and -handicapped vocat>ional training and elimination 
o'f sex stereotyping. 

Distributive Education in Louisiana 

Several factors contributred to the development of Distributive 
Education in Louisiana: 

1. The George-Deen Act of 1936 provided Federal funds ' 
specifically "for Distributive Edu.cation. 
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The .economic conditions of the time. 

'J 

Mr. John E. Coxe was elected State Superintendent of 
Education in 1940, He believed in vocational 
education and he hired Mr. Donovan R. Armstrong, a 
native of Louisiana, as the first State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education in 1940. Mr. Armstrong 
was a>pionee?' in Distributive Education in Loufsiana- 
and the nation. He organized-DECA in Louisiana and 
assisted in founding the national organization in 
1946 and 1947, 

In his first annual report, which was for the school 
year 1940-41 , Mr. Armstrong reported" 2 , 389 people 
were enrolled in adult classes. also reported 

the first Cooperative Distributive Education classes 
wejp^ started in 1941-42 aC Fair Park ^nd C E. B.yrd. 
High Schools in Shreveport with 14 and 20 students 
respectively. Louisiana's first teacher-coordinator 
was Mr. Arioo C. Halbfass. He 'attended colleg-e at 
the University of Texas, Iowa State Teachers* 
College, and the University of Minnesota. The 
annual school report shows his salary was $1,200 
pe r y ear . 

I/x the school yea'r 1942-43, additirt)iTal classes were 
st'^'^rted around the statfe witK course titles such 
as: industrial relations, vocational guidance, 
diversifie'd occupations, salesmanship, and retail 
training. There were only four classes initiated 
tl\at yeat using tHe title D i s t r ib u t ive^ Edu ca t-ion ^ 
These new classes and their enrollments were:. 
Ouachita Parish High School. . V . . 25 

' Ponchatoula High' School . . 14 

Istrouma High School ^ > 18 

Baton Rouge High School. ........ 15. 

' Also in 494-2-43,, the classes at Fair Park and Byrd 
'were can'telled fot lack^of g^n ins t r uc 1 2LJ>. ^ ^ ^ 

The Onited Sta-tes had entered World War II by 19 42-4 3 
*and the growth of Cooperative Distributive Educatior^ 
was encouraged but was spasmotic a,t the best. Pro- 
grams were started only to be cancelled for lack of 
instructors. The adults^classes , however, flourished 
as men went to' war and housewives were trained to 
work 'in distributive busines'ses. ^ 
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The following chart 
in Louis iana . 



shows Che growth of Distributive Edbcation 



Year 



Numb e r of 
Adults 



1940^4 1 
19 4 1-42 
1 9 4 2-4 3 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 



1 945- 
1946- 



46 
4 7 



\-19 4 7-4 8 
^r9'4 8-4 9- 
19-4 9-5 0 



19 50"- 5 1 

195 1-52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 5 7 ■ 
1 9 5 7-5,8 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 6 1 
r961-62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

196 5-66 
19 6 6-67 
196 7-6-T. 

1968- 6^ 

1969- 7(3 

19 70-7 1 
.1971-72 
19 72-7 3 
'1 9 7 3- 7 4 
1 9 7^- 7 5 

19 7 5-76 
19-76-7.7 
1977-78 
19'7 8-7 9 
19 79-80 



2 389 
60 35 
6 1 79 
2503 
* 

2828 
3103 

* - 



N u mT> e r o f 
H igh Schools 



Numbe r of 
Teachers 



Bigh~SchooT 
Enrollment 



2 
. 2 

4 
4 
4 

9 
10 
10 
1 5 
16 



1 
1 
3 
3 
3 

8 
9 

1 L 
16 
18 





1 O 

1 0 


2 0 


Z D Z J 


1 O ^ 


20 




1 6 


, 2-0 


1 9 1 


' 1 « 

i o 


Z Z 


1667 


18 


22 


Z J i D 


Z U 


2 5 


9 Q n 1 


Z Z 


2 7 


9 17^ 


, Z i . 


2 7 


y H L 


9 n ' 
> z u 


\ lb 


J H 7 Q 


■ 9 1 


Z / 


1-885- 


\ 2 2 


27 


26 7 5 


23 


28 


n * ■ 


2 3 


28 


2144 


24 


29 


* 


35 


42 








1908 


. 31 


37 


4012 


55 


54 


5834 


6 1 


62 


6059 


^6 9'. 


' 77 


22 3 3 


70 


85 


27 15" 


7 7 


98 


249 7 


80 


9 5 ■ 


2 78 1 9 


86 


101 


322 7 


1 99 


- 120 , 


19 2 2 i 


104 


124 , 


3559 • 


93 


124N 


1994 


* • 


* 


25 58 


98 


' 11-3- 


.2^18 


103 


114 


2 2 2 3 


100. 


,115 



24 
• 34 
' 72 
85 
7 3 

1 79 

2 37 
269 
460 
^00- 

580 
611 

644 

6 8.6 

7 32 ■ 

'8 1 3 
863 

.925 
845 
855 




1 3 2-2. 
1940 

2 289 
25 35 
3150 

3605 
3819 
484-9 
5 44 7 
7690 

3488 
3848 
36$3 

3 748 
3 708 
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In the 40 yearns of Distributive Education in 
have seeo tremendous growth' and many changes 
much more sophisticated program and we reach 
students ea>ch year. 'The one thing which" has 
stant throughout our history is the original 
paid on-the-job-^ training, and related classroom 
under a qualified t e a ch e r-'c oo r d in a t d^r . 



Lo u«is i an a 'we. 

We now have , 
thousands of 
remained con^ 
c o*n<c e p t of 

ins t rue t ion 



^^^^ 
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chapte;r II 



THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHER-COORDINATOR 

The key component of an effective and meaningful ^ 
Distributive Education program is the v teache r-coordinatr^ 
An enthusiastic teacher-coordinator, well qualified in 
marketing occupations, coordination techniques, and teaching 
methods is essential for the success of a Distributive Edu- 
cation program. It is primarily through the personality and 
varied abilities of the t ea che r -co o rd ina t o r that the 
will develop and permeate the li|,e of the commu'ni'ty. 



program 



^,The teacher-coordinator is a regular member of the 
school staff but must serve in dual r o 1 e s-- t e ach ing in the 
classroom and coordinating stu^dent acti^^ities on the job. 
The teacher coordinator is responsible to at least fiv*e 
groups: the students, the parents, the training station 
personnel ,^ the advisory committee, and the school board. 
* " ' * 

Success of the program is ^directly dependent upon the 
teacher-coordinator's planning and execution of those plans. 
Failure to^ assume responsibility in any one of these functions 
may seriously handicap the program. 
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A' D uties and Responsibilities^ of the T each e r- Coo rd inat o r , 

^ Respon"$ibility for the success of-the Distributi^ 
elation program rests witt^ th^e teacher-coordinator. Th^ 
a multi-faceted job which requires energy, .enthusiasm, 
patience, and a love of people. Listed here are some of the 
duties and responsibilities of the Distributive Education 
teacher-coordinator. ^ s • - 

1. Determine community training needs.. 

a. Discuss planscfor adult training with employers. 

b. Confeor with director of local employment service. 

c. Discuss p'roposal. of local survey with advisory 

committee . 

d. Make surveys of stores. 

fe. Call on e^mployers not already in the program to 

discuss training opportunities, 
f. Promo t^e .occupational training sdr^/ey of city 

with Chamber of Commerce. 
^ g. Make a communi-ty_ survey . 

^ h. Evaluate survey t6 determine what training 

courses to offer, 
i. Aid in setting up evening classes. • 
j Determine the number of students who continue 
in retailing after graduation. 

2. 'Publicize ^the program. 

a. Explai-n cooperative p/rogram to employers. 

b. Assist s.tudents in preparing school assembly 

program to acc{uair\t students with marketing 
Opportunities. 

c. Prepare press release s' on cooperative training. 

d. ^>lake home calls to get acquainted with parens 

of trainees and to explain program. 
e'.',Explain program to Chamber 'of Commerce, service 
clubs , etc . 

f. Explain details of program to school board at 

the request of t^he superintendent., 
g'. Discuss program with high school counsellors, 
""h. Talk to g^a rent-teacher organizations about 

vo.cational graining in general and specifically 
^ the cooperative program.^ 

^ i. Call on employers not in the program to discuss 

training opportunities. 
j. Revise publicity plan to secure better distri- 
bution ^of. information on cooperative training, 
k. Serve as member of education committee sponsored 
by local Chami^er of Commerce. 
* 1. Talk to ninth grade class on how to plan'high 

school schedule in onrder to include coop'e r atlve 
^ trainiag in their junior and/or senior years. 

*m. Make use of radio, newspapers, TV, and window , 
di5g^lays in publicizing the program. 
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n. Educate advisory committee to boost the program 

whenever and wherever possible, 
o. Welcome opportunities to speak before faculty, 

students, and civ^ic organizations, 
p. Prepare and distribute handbills, bulletins, and 
. pamphlets concerning Distributive Education. 

Assist with guidance and school scheduling. 

a. Meet with students ,in junior high school and 

lower senior high- school grades to explain 
requirements for entry into the cooperative 
program. 

b. Meet with prospective trainees and their parents 

to discuss "COop e ra t i ye program. 

c. Confer wi^th dropouts to determine reasons for 

leaving school, 

d. Serve as member of giuidance committee 'to secure 

more and better counselling preliminaxy to 
- training. ^ 

e. Advise students reg-arding union affiliations irf 

unionized stores. ^ 

f. Confer with cp operative students on question of 

goingtocollege.^ 

g. Counsel^ prospective studenjs. 

Select students for the program.. 

a. Conduct* student survey. 

b. Discuss with principal and guidance co^unsellors 

concerning possible trainees for the coming 
y e a r . ^ 

c. Give aptitude test to entire class of pros-" 



pective trainees 



0 



d. Interview prospective students. 

e. » Select prospective trainees for the CQoperative 

program . ' ' 

f. Make selection on basis of oc c upa t 1 ona 1 . in f o r- 

matioq and guidance. 

5. Place students in training stations. 

a. Place students in appropriate trai-ning stations. 

b. Talk wi th • emp loye r s about summer employment of 
/ trainees.' - ' ♦ 

c. Consult T t- p P r n n n o 1 director of work stations 

about requirements of specific, jobs. 

d. 'Determine number of'students to refer to van 

individualemploygrs. 

e. Provide for proper introduction of students to 

employe r s . 
Assis6 with work permits. 

6. Develop the training stations. . t 

a. Explain child labor regulations to employers. 
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b. Conduct conferences with job supervisors to 
upgrade the instruction. 

Correlate instruction with job experience. 

a. Visit trainees on the job to determine training 

needs. * * 

b. Prepare list of reference materials,- 

c. Check rating sheets prepared by employers. 

d. Prepare equipment for demonst rati€*n in class, 
'e-. Meet with employers to update units' of 

instruction . « 

f. Arrange for special tutoring'. 

g. Arrange for personnel directors to speak to 
^ cooperative class. 

h. Show training films to class. 

i. Collect merchandise samples for display at school, 
j. Arrange field trips to stores. 

k.^ Borrow equipment from stores for use in classrooift. 
1. Explain how insurance regulations apply to 

t raine es . , ^ 

m. Chart business organization ^tructure for trainees 

to explain their places in the organization, 
n. Collect materials on job safety for presentation 

to class . » 
o. Prepare lesson plans to meet the needs of 

cooperative education class. 

Handle ^s t uden t s ! / p e r s onal problems. * ' 
a. Investigate tardiness and absence cases from 

schooland/o'rwork. 
- b. H^lp trainees with Federal and State income tax 

reports . 

c. * Confer with trainee, principal^, and parents 

regarding any discipline problems. 

d. Encourage trainees to formulate a wage saving 

plan. ^ 
e ; Confer individually with trainees on confidential 
sub j ec t s . 

f. Confer with trainees on subj'ect of cpndiict on 

the j ob . " 

g. Confer with trainees in regard to specific 

deficiencies noted by coordinator or employer. 

Make employtuent adjustments for stud tints.; 

a. Vis^it trainees on the job., 

b. Drop any trainee because of dishonesty. 

c. Clear up mi s unde r s t an'd ings between employer- 

trainees. 

d^. Confer with employers on wage scale for employees. 

e. Confer with employers on wo rising d e f i c i eric i e s 

ofstudents. ^ 

f. Investigate tardiness ^and absence cases at 

training stations. 

II. A. 3 
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Arrange for trainee-s to spend. extra hours on 
the job d-uring rush-hours. ^ 
. h. Move trainees if t ra i n ing t a t ion prove'S un-^ 
^ desirab le . 

10 . Admin is t ertheprogram.. 

a. Prepare ratiag sheet for use by trainer*- 

supervisor^nthejob. 

b. Check weekly work and time reports of trainees. 

c. Prepare reports for State Department of Education*. 

d. Attend committee meetings. 

e. Become knowledgeable about laws governing pa 

t ime worke rs. 

f. Meet with advisory committee. 

g. Reorganize advisory committee as needed, 
h; Make ,up department budget for next year. 

. i. Help employers plan inservice training programs 
for all employees, 
j. Me ^t, with advisory committee to plan revision of 

content of vocational courses, 
k. Check course, content with employers. 
1. Submit plans for expansion of voca^tional program 
«^ to principal and superan,tendent. 

m. Submit- plans' for providing adequate pre- 
employment vocational sales, training', 
n. Explain labor regulat io^is and work permi-ts to 
* emp loy e rs . . ' 

o. Check to determine whether any Federal or State 
la^s with respect to training are being 
violated . 

»i _ ' , * 

p. Prepare training agreements to be signed by 

employers, trainees, parents, and coordinator, 
q. Check progress- of cooperative studen-ts in other 

school sub j e cts . » 
r. Prepare annual report to the principal and the 

superintendent . 
s. Prepare grade r epo r t .t O/ 15 e sent to-* parents, 
t. Prepare ^final cards for graduates, 
u. Attend conferences with teacher educators or 

Statesupervlsors'. : 
V. Serve bn curriculum committee. 

w. Submit requisitions for supplies and equipment. 
X. Organize ins t r uc t i ona l' sup p 1 ies and equipment, 
y. Inventory supplies and equipmen.t annually. 
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B. Ce r t i f icac ion . * 

An approved Distributive Education program must havfe a 
certified d i s t T ib ft t i ve educ'ation teacher. 

Refer to tHe most race nt^ ed i t i on of ^lleti^n 746, 
Louisiana Standards for State Certification of School 
Pe rsonne 1 , as these regulations are>subject to change. Re- 
quests for inf oriRcrr.ion regarding certification should be 
addressed -to - > 

a 

- Director of ,Teacher Certification 
^ State Department of Education 

P. 0. Box 44064 
Capitol Station \ ^ 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804. 
9 * ^ ^ 
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C, ^Rate of Pa-y > 

s f 

The salary o§ the teacher of distributive education is 
determined by the local parish or cit^ board of education. 
The galary of the full-time teacher-coordinator should be 
the equivalent of the salary paid the other teachers plus 
extended employ me nt of one or two months. ^ 

Xhe_teacher-coordinato'r of distributive education jshould 
be employed for a minimu,m^ of 1 0 . ca lend a r, mon t hs . ^ i^- enroll- 
ment justifies it, the ^coordinator should be employed for 
ri months and the time during which school is not in session 
sho.uld be devoted to adult^education classes and other ad- 
-ministrative duties involved in the distributive educatio.n 
program. ' , e 




/ 
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D. Travel Allowance , . ' . 

Coordinators will incur expenses in conduct ing - co~ 
ordinafi;?n and supervisory activities and in attei;iding con- 
ferencep authorized by tlie Stat'e Deparl^ment, Distributive 
Education Section. The Stat^ will reimburse the local sch'Qo 
board, for such travel. The amount will be determined by *the 
need, and the availability of funds. * 
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E'. Extended Employment 



It has 
coope rat ive 
This allows 
little time 



From time to '.time school officials ask, "What is ex- 
pected of teacher-coofdinators during their extended employ- 
ment period? The answer to this question should be beneficial" 
to both new and experienced coordinators.' 

V 

long been a practice for t e ach e r-coo r d in afo r s of 
programs to be employed on a 10-month basis. 

----- ^ limited amount of time for orientation, and a 

. ^ little time for student placement prior to the opening of 

school or time for follow-up on graduating seniors. Several 
factors made it evident that additional time should be added 
to the program. The most pertinent reasons include growth of 
programs per community, wage and hour increase, local and 
State inservice workshops, additional time to work with the 
advisory committee and to do public relations work with news 
• ^edia, civic, trade, and prof iss ional organizations; 

In Qrder to expand distributive educatian and provi'de 
better serv ice , ^oord inato'r s of cooperative programs have 
been placed on li-month- extended Employment which is re- 
imbursable by the State Department of Education-. This 
extended employment is granted, funds permitting, to co- ^ 
ordinators who can satisfactorily justify such employment. 
The option of 10 or 11 mtonths is left to the individual 
parishes. Generally, June and August .offer more advantages 
•as the addit ionalXmonths than any other combination, 
July as a vacation^ period. 



leaving 



When a coordinator is approved for extended employment 
the question, "What do I do now?" inf^diately arises. The 
following chart provides most of the answers/ 



10 Months 
Activities 



K Pre-employment orientation 
class (es) for incoming 
D*E* students involving 
at least 10 hours of 
instruct ion. 



Augus t 



II Months 
Act i-l^it ies 



June August 



2, Placement of incoming' 
students. 



X 



Z^* SupTervision of second 

year students and in- 
coming students as 
they are placed. 



X 
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Participation in the annual' 
coordinators ' inservice 
workshops and/ or the 
Louisiana Vocational 
Associa t ion . 



August 



June Auj^ust 



5. 



6. 



^Participation 
workshop . 



i-n parish 



Provide major assistance 
in organizing and super- 
vising at least two 
adult classes which meet 
minimum enrollment and 
class requirements. 



When held When held 



'7. Prepare or assist with the 
pr^eparation O'f instruc.- 
tional materials for 
wadult classes. 

8. Planning and -up-grading 

curriculum projects, 
and DECA chapter * 
activities. 

9. Conduct com^nunity surveys, 

10. Agpear before ciVic, trade, 

and p,rof ess ional 
^^^^--^rganizat ions 

11. Organize and attend Ad- 

visory Commi^ttee 
m e 'e t i n g s \ 

^12. Schedule, prepare, and 
preview audio-visual 
aids. • 



Any high 
school 
program 
can bene- 
fit by 
having a ^ 
coordina- 
tor in- 
vo 1 ve d in 
adult 
c 1 a s s'e s . 

As a 
need 

develops . 



I 



To be organized 

and held as a 

need is 

developed 

in the 

c ommun i ty . 



As a 
need 

develops . 



13. Order instructional 

materials . 

14. Bring resource files 

up to date. 

15. Visit' home$ of new or 

prospective .stud|pnts 
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August ^ June Auj^ust 
16. Develop. "Training Memos" 'X ' X X ^ 



17. Expand student placement 

into untouched areas of 
# distribution, such ^as 
who lesa 1 ing . 

18. C ]f e an out area. 

19. Make sure all equipment 

is in working order; 
or have it repaired. 

As 



--- a result of carrying out these and other woorthwhile 
related activities, for many of which the 't e ache r~ coo r d in a t o r 
has limited time during the regular school year, the follow- 
ing advantages of ll-month employment should' be evident: 

1. Improved co^ntinuity in program activiti e'^ls i n ce 



coordination can be performed with little 
interruption . 

2. Additional job experience opportunities are provided 

for students through^summer employment under 
> ^upe rvis ion« 

3. Extremely worthwhile curriculum projects can be 

initiated and developed during the summer months 
when the 'pressure of daily teachings and coordination 
duties are lessened. 

4. New training station contacts can be developed ^est 
^ when business activity is\at a' slower pace and 

businessmen are more readiUy available for 
conferences and consultatipn\ 

5. Prospectiu/e enrollees can and should be placed prior 

to the openingof the schoo^l term. 
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CHAPTER III ^ 



ORGANIZATION AND ^ADMIN ISTHATION OP DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
A- Steps in Starting a New Program . 

A glance at this calendar'of events indicates the wisdom 
of long-range planning for a Distributive Education program. 
School administrators who make last-minute decisions in the 
summer to start a program the following fall run into dif- 
ficulties in hiring a qualified teacher-coordinator, in 
selecting and scheduling s tud e nt- le arne rs , and in selecting 
and developing training stations on a sound educational basics 

The following suggested calendar may be used: 



MONTH 



January 



ACTIVITY 

Interest in program expressed by the local 
superintendent of schools. 

The superintendent ^inform^ the Distributive 
Education Section, S t a t e 'Depa r t men t of 
Education, of his desire to add the 
program to a certain school's offerings 
and requests assistance. 

The local Chamber of Commerce should be 
ccfn suited . 



Feb r ua ry 



Survey of business community*, potential and 
interest . 

Survey of faculty and guidance personnel 

interest . 
Survey of student interest. 



March 



New coordinator appointed. 

Advisory committee^ appointed by superintendent 
First advisory comm i 1 1 e e , me e ting — orie^itation. 
Teach-er-coordAnator: • ' ^ 

appears before civic clubs., professional 

clubs, school assemblies; 
writes newspaper releases; 
plans radio and television programs; 
CQ^nsults with principals and guidance 
counsellors. ^ * 
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April Teacher-coordinator: 

" through * interviews, counsels, and scteens pro- 

June ^ * spective s t uden t- lea rne rs ; 

visits parents *t?f prospective students; 
cooperates with guidance counsellors in 

selecting shudents; • ^ 

establishes business training stations; 
assists in making class schedules for 
stiidents selected for the program; 
begins placement of students. 

August Teacher-coordinator: 

establishes additional training stations; 
checks established training stations; 
completes student placements. 

September l Teacher-coordinatox : 

starts related classroom instruction; 
continues pub lie-relations activities; 
initiate§ the yobth club program. 
Advisory commiftee mee t ing-- repo r t -and planning 
sess^ion . ' ^ 

Once the program is established it is up to the teacher- 
coordinator to maintain continuity from year to year. This 
'^calendar of events^will need to be modified annually'to meet 
the n^eds of each local program. ^ 
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B . tlinimum Standard s. 

« Many different factor^ are considered in the select ion 
of st.u dents; The maintainii^ng of a go'od- grade-point average 
is an essential part in the selection, but students who show 
academic improvement and possess the proper attitude -will be 
considered even if their academic: records are below average . A 
good discipline record is also an impor'tant factcr. No 
^serious d i s c ip 1 ine " pr ob lems can be tolerated if a student is 
selected for the Dis t r'i.b\it ive Ecj^jcatign Program. Employ ab i 1 i t y 
is also a determining factoi^'in many cases'. Sometimes certain 
$tVdents ,are unable to obtain employment: by the specified 
time, usually the beginning of the school year. Reasons ^or 
this may vary (physical defefcts, poor attitude, etc.). 
Students also may not have the proper outlook toward work, ' Jk 
which could'prevent their be iyng hired. ' ^ ^ 

It must be nx)ted at this po'int that all, of these factors 
are flexible. The most important factor is proper attitude. 
A student who has the proper attitude for work and school 
could be selected even though h^*or she did no-t meet one or 
more of the ot^her requirements. Through past /experience it 
h^s been noted that this fac.tor cah cause a sttydent to do 
exceptionally well or very poorly. 

All these criteria^for the selection o> students are set 

rL n- ^^3.^^^'"'';°^ student, employer; and overall, . 

the DisXK^utive. Education program. • ^ 

.1. Applicant must give certification of: ' 
r a.juniorstanding. * 

b. b^ing at least 16 yea*rs,,of age. 
/ , ^^tisfactory s cho ies t i'c ' and ^ d i s c ip 1 i nary record. 
^ d. good attend an ce and punx: tuki i ty record. 

e, interest in r e ce i vi ng; p r a c t i ca 1 training fot a 

•career in distribut^ion , noe just^in the tnbney. 
t. approval of coordinator. » 

g. ability to enter and progress in on-the-job 

t rain ing . 

h. employment in a distributive occupation. 

2. To remainln' thB^r9gram, trainees must fulfill the 
fol low ing^a^iij^it ions : 
, - a. regular-work in a distributive o c cup a t ion-- 1 5 to 
25, hour< a week, distributed through the week-- 
270 hours a semester. 
^b, immediate notification of any problem arising 
in pjy&ce of work . 
^' . c. school requirements completed before Reaving 
school each d^y. 
d. no special -request fpf favors beca^use of D. E. 
*^e. immerfiat^e departure f ro;jv school , after last * 
^ • scheduled class in school 'building. 

•III.B.l ^ 
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f. permissioi^f or Leaving campus 'early*. 

g. if temporarily unemployed, student is under 

school super v.d,sioa, until the end of the 
school day. * * , . * ^ 

h. , if student is a_bseTit''^r<?m school, he should not ' 

go to wor-k* that day" without coordinator's 
permission (holida/s and weekends excepted)^ • y 

i. if'student must be absent fro-m work, he must 

notify his-employer early enough for him to ^-^ 
makeotherplans". . ' ^' \ 

j^. in case of tardiness, student must "can form to * 

school policy and assume his own * re sTpons ib ii i t y 
formakingupthetime., 

k. no stude^it may c^iange jobs" without coordinator *s' 
p e rmi s s ion . , - 

1. a student should be. enrolled at a training 

st.at ion 'just as he is enro'll'ed in any other 
class; and the same -procedure^ should be - 
followed in changing jobs as are foLlq^wed in 
changing r^egularly scfieduled classes. 
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C . Community Survey , 

A communl^t.y s u rvey "s hou Id beconie the foundation for t.he 
program of work for the school'year. It can provide the 
teacher^ coordinatpr with vital information on types of busi-^ 
nesses, the 'amo unt of training being conducted, and t'he 
number of prospective placements for cooperative students, 
if properly con^ducted, the community Purvey can ^Iso serve 
to introduce the teacher-coordinator to the community, and 
familiarize the businesses with the Distributive Education 
program. ' ' , a 

Certain procedures should be fd'llowed to insure success: 

I 1.* Obtaia approval for the survey from the school prin- 
cipal and the pari'sh/city_superintendent. 
2 . Release ne ws p apeV^r t i c le s explaining the purpose and 
details of the survey prior to the actual time 
of St art ing . <s 

3. Contact the l^ocal -mer chatjts * as soc iat ipn • and Chamber^^ 

of Commerce to explain the purpose of the survey, 
-,and, if possible, obtain a list of local businesses. 
Other he]|ps in developing such a list are: 

emplpyers at existing t^faining stations;' 
school administrators with long standing in >- 
V the community; f y 

the yellow pages In the telephone directlory, 

4. Get survey questionnaire ready' and mail. Be sure to 

include a P^e-addressed envelope. 

5. Schedule interviews with businessmen who return » 

t'hesurvey. ''^ 
, 6. Tabulate the results in a manner that will keep' the 
information in compact form. ^ 
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COMMUNITY SURVEY 



(Town) 



(Name of Store) 



(Type of Store) 



(Address) 



(Phone) 



(Chain) 



(Indep. ) 



(Manager) 



(Person Interviewed) 



Emolovees 


Full 


Part 


Supervisors 






Salesoeoole 






Stodk 






Dther ^ 






Dther 













High School Students Emoloyed 


Name 


School 




' / at 
















M — 



How many new employees each year? 



Have co-op students ever been employed? 
Days most suitable for adult classes: _ 
Suggested teachers for adult^'classes: 
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COORDINATOR'S SUMMARY 

% 5 



WERE YDU ABLE TO II^TEREST 
THE STORE IN TRAINIM}? 

Yes or No 


, Plan of Action 


Coop. 


• 

« 


, : 








Adult 






• 




/ 


Pre-Einp. 









Training Needs (List actual wo^rds of person intei*viewed.) 2 
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p. The S tudent Survey . 

The student survey can be used to get information aT^'out 
students who are potential enrollees. It should be q\i'i(fk and 
easy to fill out, but itrshould provide enough inf ormatio'ir 
to start the screening process. t f'O^ ro p e r ly conducted and 
used,, the student survey wiJLl aid the coordinator in screen- 
ing applicants as well as serve as a form of publicity for 
the' program. .> ^ ♦ 

« 

Procedures to be fol lowed include : 
^ ,1. Ob tain approval for the survey i torn the princip^al. 

2. Make announcements explaining Distributive Education 

and the survey. Notices should be placed on 
bulletin boards and given to teachers. 

3. Duplicate the survey questionnaire and pass it out 
^ ^ to prospective students. 

4. Collect the completed survey forms. 

• 5. Make a li'st of students who are interested. 

6. Make ar;xangements to meet with those student's. 

7. Hav^ the students fill out an application to enter 

-the Distributive Education program. 

8. Interview students. 



1 
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^ ' DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATljON STUDENT SURVEY 



,High School 
, Louisiana 



^^tudent's Name- Present -Home-room Teacher 



Next year I' will ^ Junior _^ Senior. 

I am interested in taking Distributive .Educatio^n next_^ear. f 



I have worked before. Yes No 



^ Yes No_:^ y 



' If YES, tell where you have worked' and for how long 



^ ^^^^ ^ . ' . " , ^ 

I .wijUl-liave ^units^at the end of this year. 



5t ^ 



My brirthday. is ' ' ^. .-V i \ 



(Month) • (Day),> <^^V^) 

I am now years 'old. ' ' I ' 

I am free during the p*eriod. / V^^ 

I free period daily. ' . 



% I am presently employed. Yes Nd 

If YE5, tell where, for; how long, a^ what your duties *a re. 
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E'. Recruiting Students' . ' * ^ ^ 

Some coordi^natorl' are relu^ir^nt to "recruit" students. 
Other teachers and program directors recrui*t students who 
cart-benefit from their instruction and guidance. The purpose 
of recruiting is to find those students who need the D.E. 
program, are interested in it, and can-profit from it. 

The best re c rui t ing ^wi 1 1 be the kind that takes place 
year-round. Presently errrolled students can be the biggest 
help here. If they are enthusiastic about Distributive** 
Education, 'they will N:alk to other students and most of the 
work of recruiting wiAl be don^. The coordinator should in- 
sure that Distributrve Edu/:ation receives its share of ^ 
publicity, in the school a^nd community. An active DECA chapter 
serves as your best shoy window. 

Here is a list of suggested promotional activities for 
easy re f ^rence : 



1. ^Hold an assembly for 10th, and 11th grade students. 

Let the present D.E. students run the show. 

2. Prepare and duplicfate hand-ouf materiaJLs explaining 

the program of Distributive Education to all 
V' students. 

3. Use publicity, but handle It with care. (It should 

be remembered tTiat any evidence of pressure- 
campaigning for enrollment is distasteful to » 
faculty associates and to students.) 

'4. Send representatives to homei^ooms to talk about the 
program. 

/5. Encourage the members of Distributive Education 
^ classes to "talk it up" with their friends. 



4 
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Get a list of students who .are already working in ^ 
distributive occupations but who are not in tl^e * 
program. Call a meeting to tell them about the 
program or liave a personal interview with each of 
them. . ^. 

Ask for the cooperation of the -guidance counsellors: 
a. 'Discuss with' them the benefits of Distributive 
Education courses to both college-bound and 
non-cgllege-bound students. 
,b. ?oint out to them how much the success of the 

program depends upon their, assistance in ^ 
guiding students into Distributive Education 
programs who can benefit from the instruction. 
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Show businessmen in Che community the advantages of 
encouraging students who come to them for part- " 
time jobs to enroll in the Cooperative I^istributive 
Education program. 



1 



9. Solicit teachers of other subjects to inform students 
about the progjram: ^ 

a. Ask assistance from selected faculty members. ^ 

b. Ask teachers to serve as judges for local DECA 
^ compe tit ion . 

c. Use pLc ul t^n/erabe r s, who have had a variety of 

w o r k\a^^p e rienqe as resource people. 



/ 
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F. Selection of Students , ^ 

New program development is disciussed in III. A of this 
handbook. 

If you are not beginning a new program, find out what 
has already been done toward program development. See if 
"Tny pre-registration , or p r e- s e le c t iqh of students was 
carried out dij^ing the pre ceding' year . Regard this list as 
a beginning point only* Do not accept students into the 
program until you have interviewed theift. Make arrangements 
to follow up immediately if a 1 is t. i s ^ avai 1 ab le • Consult 
with the principal /and guidance personne'l. Then determine 
those students who (will be invited to e.nter the program.^ 

Find out which of last year's junior students will be 
returning to the 'program as seniors. Secure names from roll 
book or other permanent records which'^should be o,n file in " 

"the Distributive Education room or the main office. Contact 
thes^ students personally, or by telephone, to determine 
whether t;hey plan to continue their D. E. training. Find 
out if the students are stili employed or if they, have been 

^ promised employment* by their training sponsor^ 

The Dis t ribut.ive^ Education p r og r am ' d i f f e rs from the 
regulac-^cademic *subj ec ts offered in the comprehensive high 
school.. It is not a program designed for every student and 
therefore requires that certain' standards of acceptance be 
met before a student is enrolled. Distributive Education is 
designed to prepare the student for, gainful employment in 
mark^eting, merchandising, and management. In order to build 
a quality Distributive Education program, the teacher- 
coordinator must maintain a well-planned, we 11-balanc'ed 
program of guidance activities. 
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Proper student selection is important because: 

1. The distributive occupations require certain mental, 

social, and personal attributes. 

2. Certain students, because of their interests, abilities, 

and temperament, will achieve greater satisfaction 
and success in the field of distribution. Others 
should be counseled into areas of endeavor better 
suited to their individual attributes. 

3. The students selected for the Distributive Education 

program will represent the entir^ school when they 
are placed in a business community. 

4. The studelit must have parental approval for an on- 

the-job trainir^^g position and their understanding 

h 
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that the laboratory work is an essential part of 
the training program. 

It is imperative chat the teacher-coordinator screen 
and select students for the program because he is-famill 
with the needs of the business community. 

Selection should be made from students who: 



1 . 


Have 




or 


2 . 


Plan 


3. 


Plan 


4. 


Will 



edu ca t ioa. 



on 



5,. Will be juniors or seniors and at least J 6 years of^ 
age by the beginning of school., 

6. Have means of transportation. 

Steps in student selection: 

1. Make ase of personal data forms. These may be. dis- 

tributed tfhrough homero.om teachers, counsellors, 
faculty members in charge of scheduling, or'^ 
distributive education students. 

2. .Each potential student fai the Distribu&iye Educ^iq 

program should fill out a personal data form,' h?ve 
it signed by a parent, and return it fo'^the' co- 
ord ina t o r ► ' . ' - 

3. After colle c t ing . a 1 1 personal data forms, the 

coordinator should: 

a. obtain scholastic, disciplinary, and attendance 

records of each student; ^ 

b. discuss applicant with^ several faculty membeTs 

and/or counselldrs; or ask for a written 
evaluation ♦ • 

c. schedule personal* interview. •* 

4. Personal interviews: • * 

a. should be conducted in coordinator's dffice* 

b. are the occasions to go over personal data 

form thoroughly with the student; : 

c. set up the opportunity'^ to ask ques t ion s . and tol^ 

make sure the ap/plicant understands th^e ' ' ^ 
program; ^ ^ - 
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d. provide the opportunity to observe applicant 's 
xipp'earanceandmannerisms; 
ar6 ,the times' t^ counsel applicants intc? or out 
of the progrd'm depending on info rmat ion '^u 
have-*at this points. 
Tell the applicant you^will contact him about 
final selection. s * 

tef ffre' interview": ' - x 

a. Study careful'ly ail inf armation. on each 

applicant. ^ . ' 

b. Classify applicants: ^ 

'those definitely accepted; 
those defiij^jHtely rejected; 
those you have doubts about. 

c. S tudy .reco rds again for rejected and doubtful 

^ applicants . 

d. -'Seek additional opinions from counsellors or ' 

o t he r ' f acu 1 t y members who know these applicants 

e. * Make final selection. 

f . ^ Go over selection with principal and guidance 
«w counsellors. 

g. Conta*ct ^ach applicant personally and advise 

* if they have been accepted. Those whb are not 
accepted s'hould also be notified and cou'nseled 
f^garding other* possibilities. >^ 

• % ■ " . ^ 
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(SAMPLE) 

APPLICATION FOR 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
^ ' PERSONAL DATA SHEET 

1- Name ^ _Address [ ^ 

2- Age Birthdate Home Room // Teacher 

3. Telephone Social Security // Height 

Weight Health ( Good- Fai r-Poo r ) Recent IllnessiT 



_Employed by 



5. Father^ 

6. Mother_ ^__Employed -by^ 

7. Gra4e (now) Study Hall(s) _Teachers(s) 

8. Would you be avaiTable for work this summer? [ 

9. Have you ever been employed? 

10. If'sa, what type of work? 

11. Name of business(es) ' ' 



12. Why did you leave? 

13. What do you pl^n to do after graduation? 

14. Reason for this choice ' ~ 

15. .Do you plan to go ^ to^ol 1 e ge ? FfjSO, what major? ~^ . 

16. What, is your overall grade-point average this year?A .D 

17. How many, days ^have you been absent this year? 

18. What is your lowest semester grade? 

19. What sub j ects , if any, have you failed while in high 
school? 

— ■ g ^ 

20. What reason can you give for your failures? 



21. Do'you f^eel you are capable o f ^ carrying 3 class subjects, . 

with no study periods and working until 5:30 or 6:00 each 

• day'and all day on Saturday?_^ ' 

22'. Why do you t-hink you would like employment in marketing 

and distribution? * 

23. How^ did you first become interested in D . E . ? 

24. List any horiors or awards you've ifeceived ' ~ 

25. -List any club membership and offices held (a) 

(b) ' ^ 



26. The broad field of marketing and d i s t ri b ut i on . J.nc 1 ude a 
. J hundreds of job op p^or t un i t ie s . Distributive Education 

is concerned with occupations in the three majbr areas of 
retailing, wholesaling, and^the sale of $ e rvi ce s .^L i s t' 
your career interests. Be as specific as possib-le. ' \ 

(a)__^ Jb)__ (c) ' 

Give a brief statement as to your reason for these choice^s. 



(A) 

(B) ' 

(C) " 



27. List three ^achers undet whom you have studied this vear 
(1) (2) (3) 



Applicant 's Signature 



Date 



Signature of Parent 
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(SAMPLE) 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION STUDENT SURVEY 

0 



_High School 



, Louisiana 



Student's Name, Present"- H9meroom Teacher 



I ' am intereetfid in taking Dis t ribut-ive Education next year. 

Yes \ ' ' 



' No 



I have .worked before. 



Yes_ 
No 



If yes, tel^' vThfere yd"u have workeci and how 'long. 



I wi 1 1 .ha ve . number of units at the end of this year. 



My^-'bi r tbd^y is f . I am now years old 

" * ' - >forvth - ^dayyear 

P am ffe'e at the period. 

< * / ' * . 

I' have no f e period daily ^ . ' . < * 
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MY RLEDGE TO THE'D. E. PROGRAM 

agree to : . ^ 

^ Be punctual at a J. 1 times. 

Display good work habits at all times. ^ 

Perform in school and on .the job effectively. I understand 
that failure to do so may result in the loss o,f credit and 
employment, and assign me nt t(^ after nb on sfudy period. 

Work for the best interest of the employer, the DE Program, 
the school and myself. 

5 C 

Keep matters of business in^ strict confidence. 

Acquaint myself with the store rules, school rules, and 
policies of the DE Program, and make every effort to live 
up to th*em . ♦ 

Make up work in all classes when absent , -with in the time 
set forth by my teachers. ^ 

Make the best. use hi any training material furnished by 
the company or coordinator. ' ^ 

^ ^eep the same ^ork, schedule as other employees insofar as 
school hours will permit (with regard to such things as 
store meetings, overtime, etc.). 

Look to the job ahead and pr^are myself fpr promotion. 

Notify -my employer no later than 10:00 a;m.> on anv day* it i 
impossible to be at work.' 

Secure coor d ina tx) r ' s permission to wbrk in afternoons when 
al5'sent from morning session of school.' If at all possible, 
call should be made the evening before.' 

• Discuss job difficulties with the coordinator, whcwin turn 
will attempt to correct the prablem. •^ 




Not quit a training stati.on without express consent and 
knowledge of the o-oo rd ina t o.r . 

Be careful of my appearance and actions at all times, realiz 
ing that everyone with whom I come in contact will know jne 'as 
a yoiang adult business' person. I realize that busiivess 
-people who are ^sincerely* trying to get ahead do not indulge 
in flashy»fad hairdos, clothing, jewelry, and make-up, and 
that blue jeans' and cowboy boots are mo r e kpp r op r ia t e ly 
worn to- rodeos. ▼ 



Signature of Student 
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PARENTAL CONSENT 

DLSTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION is prob*ably an unfamiliar term, which 
you first heard'when your child anfiounced that he was registered 
for the class. Perhaps the questions listed below may have occu.rre' 
to you, and we hope that their answ'ers will give more information 
about this corpp a r a t i ve ly new subject in ChQ*s,chool curriculum. " 
The program has been growing so. steadily that its success is un~ 
den iab le . 

WHAT IS QrlSTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ? It is practical training, 
given by b6th school and store,' in the retail, wholesale, ^and 
service fields. A student who elects Distributive Education does 
so because he ^eels a definite interest in the opportunities 
offered and is thinking serioysly of makin-g a career in one of 
the- three distributive fields. 

HOW WILL TT BENE'FIT MY CHILD ? Dg rs practical because it 
gives the student first-hand experience in, the career which 
has chosen even before he graduates' frx>,m school. He is placed 
in the. type of- job forjwhich he^.has, Sjhown special interest aTid 
aptitude. ^ At all times he 4s under the supervision of an ex- 
pe^rienced , ^succes^f ul training sponsor. ' ^ ' 



The school gives him individual instruction for his par- 
ticular job, such .as selling, display work, sto ckkeeping , and 
customer service. He also par t ic ip a t e s in group d is cus s ion ^ o n 
such topics as buying ^and me'rchandisihg , sales promotion, and 
personality development. (DE clujbs provide excellent recreational 
activities throughout the year.) The teache r- c oor d J.na t o r checks 
at regular intervals to assure the progress o<? the student, w,ho 
receives full scholas^'Ac credit upon satisfactory completion of 
the course . ' ' ■ « 



HOW CAN THE HOME HELP ? You want your child to succeed, so 
do we. Let^s then work together oit the vitally important job 
of making his progress our mutual conc.'ern. You can see to it 
that he eats an ^adequate breakfast (he works better with p'roper> 
food habfts), .and that he is properly grbomed for sch'ool and the 
job. Boys should cut their hairpin conservative styles. Levis 
atid blue jeans are'not business-like and not permitted. Girls 
should .'dress in simple, tailored fashions, skirts and blouses, 
and s,tockin|s. They are specifically requested not to wear sheer, 
fussy nylon blouses, slipover sweaters, or elaborate jewelry. ' 

Your child must come to school regularly and promptly. He 
must be present in scliool in drder to go to work in the afternoon." 
It is his resporvsibility to notify the store. when he is absent. 
If you will see to it thaf he observes these simple rulers, he 
will de'velop the proper work habits and learn to assume responsi- 
bilities . ' f - , . . 

«» ' * - 

We hope that ^hi^ will prdve a happy, Successful year for your 
child . Please 'sign ai)d return thia, 'cao^enx agreement . 



si Parent gr Guardian 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION tRAININS AGREEMENT 

1. ^If I am accepted and placed^ for training, I ^h^H attend 

school one-half of each day and work in. a store or other 
distributive business establishment the other half day. ' 
While in school I shall take one period of directl^^ re- 
lated instruction and two periods devoted to subjects for 
graduation. 

2. I shall be a^ part-time employee for a minimum of 15 Jiours 
a week and my work ex p e r i en c e wi 1 1 follow* an organized- 
pla^ developed by the employer and my school. 

3. My Graining, will cover a two-year period if I make satis- 
factory progress(two years for- juniors, one year.>for seniors). 

4. I-shall be paid a learper's wage for my'job training. 

5. My training in^xhool and on the job wil^. be organized' 
and supervised to enable me to advance in m.y vocation. 

- 6. "The program is designed to provide me with specific voca^ 
tional training tp, enable me,^after graduation, to secure 
full-time employment in my chosen distributive occupation 
and to advance in it. ' - . ^ 

7. My* part icipat ion in the training program will require me to 
study hard and work d i 1 i ge n t ly^ i n the afternoons and Saturdays. 

8. The credit I earn will ap^ 1 y ^ t^owa r d* my -h i gh school graduation. 

9. I shall be eligible for membership - in the Distributive Edu- 
cation Clubs ot Louisiana. ^ .Club work is considered an 
integral part of the program. - 

lO.^^Tlie coordinator will^ssiSt studexits in finding suitable and 
.^acceptable employment, but the student will be expected to. 
ma^e- Reasonable 'efforts to contact ^Prospective employers as 
well. • • ' . 

XI. Students must be employed on or before Che second week-^in 
'September. 

12. ' I realize that credit* wril not be granted for one part of 

DE unless my progress in both cla^s and job training meets 
school stan<lardfe. 

13. My employer- 1 ralae r .wi 11 r^te my progress periodically. 
This rating will serve §s a bas^is for py job training grade. 

14. I unde.rstand that I shall not* change my place of training 
without first- discus-sing the change^with the DE coordinator^ 

i at least 10 day^s befor.e the anticipated change. 

15. r also understand that during slack business periods 'that 
DE students are. Co report 16 the DE \oom for an afternoon 
s t udy pe r ipd - . ' . * 

16. Jhe DE Traiftee is^noc to wprk during the afternoon , unless 
in school that day, wi/^ihout the prio/ approval of the- 
coordinator. Generally., it is asstlmed that if students are 
too ill to come to school, they are^ too ill to work. 

17. The DE program is des.igned to t"rain boys arid giris^in retail, 
wholesale, or s e r vi ^ *b us in e s se s they, choose as a career. 

18. The trainee must 'be 16 yea rs"^ of * age and at least- a junior.^ 

to be eligible. ^ _ ^ ' ■ 

h9\ A sCudent mky earn -three credit-s each year fo^r bo th- re lated 

inslyruction and on-the-job training^.; 
20. W.hile this pro-gram is d e s i gned - f o r^ the stjident who wishes" 

full-time employment upon graduation, Che credit ,receiv^d 

meets college e n t rarn ce * r eq ujL r e men.t s 

** 1 ufiderstand that t'h^ Distributive 

Education Program is to be conducted 
' in accordance with the conditions 

Hn as^ stated and I w*ill do .my best 
^ that these condit ions are 

f o 1 lowed . ' I 

J 
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Selectio n of .Tra ining Stations. 

rr 

{* 

It is the occupations aspect of the Distributive Edu- 
cation program that provides the practical a^pplication of 
information discussed and studied in the classroom. The 
selection of the proper training agency, which will provide 
the student with his or, her necessary work experience, is 
vi'tal to the success of the total program. * ^ 

Procedures to be followed in the selection process aire: 

/ 

\ 1. Check that training stations meet selection criteria: 

a. Is the business distributive in nature? 

b. Is the business reputable .^and progressive in 

the community?* 

c. Does the employer understand the total D.E. * s 

program and his role? ^ * 

d. Are the hours practical for the student?* 

e. Is^ the manager 'Willing to work with bdththe 

student and you as the coordinator of the 
p rogram? ' . * * " 

^f. Are thewages acceptable? 

g. Will the business provide on-the-job training 

for the entire acad emi c , s ch oo 1 year unless 
placement is te^rminated? 

h, Will the manager use some^ criteria in the 

s e l^c tion of a train in g sponsor if he ^does 
not. accept this re s p oms ib i li t y hinvse If ? 

'i. Does the manager understand' your DECA .program, ^ 
and is he villing' to excuse students for 
DECA activities? y • 

j. Will the training s ta t ion o f f e r opportunity for 
thestudenttolearn? ^ 

k. Does the training station relate to th-e-student's 
career objectives? I 

2. Locate suitable training stations. 

The teacher— coordinator should be very concerned in* 
assuring that training stations provide a good 
atmosphere for on-thB-job learning experiences. 
The following sources will be helpful in locating 

suitable train^ing stations: 
a. Communi t y • surve y-- t h e first source to investigate 
->y . b. Advisory Committee. 

•* c. Chamber of Commerce,. 

d. Civic organizations. 

e. State Depart me nt of Emplo ymen t Security. - 

f. School administration--faculty and -counsellors. 

g. Friends and relatives. 

h. Past business associates. 

i. Public emplo yment agencies (NOT private), 
j. Present and past trrajLnin^ stations. 

k. Telephone book--yellow pages. 

I I'l . G . 1 



1 . ^Alumn i of D . E . 
m.^ Wane ads . 

n. .List of past adult D. E. students, 
o. Othej:. coordinators in your area. 



velop and establish traiaing sta.tions. 
a. Before approaching a potential employer: / 
1 ) Plan to, contact employer personally. 
2p Know what points you van t ^t o 'make and<w*iat 
JF questions you n-^ed ask.^ 

^ 3) Secure hand-out material (fo^ example, your 
^ 'business card, D.E. brochures)." 
4) Make an appointment. 

3 . Initial visi t . ' 

^, ^ This should be a brief, informal visit. The 
major purpose of the visit is to assess the 
business as a possible training station.-* You 
should have prior knowledge of xKe business 
before you call. Additional informatio.n you 
wil 1 need : 

1) Whodoesthe'hiring? 

2) Whom, will you be interviewing? "* 

3) Has the firm previously beea a training 
— siTation? 

.4)'' Is the business a national spo'nsor of DECA?^ 

. The approach . ^ 

1 ) Be on t ime . ^ ' : ^ • * 

2) Be considerate of eifip loyer's time. 

3) Avoid meeting employer when 9r where there 

may be many interruptions. 

4) State the purpose of your visit.' ^ * 
'5) Be ei:ithusiastic, but don'f exaggerate^ . 

6) Let the employer talk; asfc questions. \ 

7) Listen to obj^e ct ions'. Answer briefly but 

DO 'NOT argue ; ^ * , 

8) After you believe the employer has ,r^ached 

a decision: 

IF HE. IS INTERESTED, tell him what the 

nixt slep will be»' (Yo^u should leav« 
hylnd-out material.) 
^ IF HEl JS NOT INTERESTED, thank the employ^er 

for his time and tell him. that you 
would like to call back later. 

•9) Leave! 

10) Record results of interview for your files, 

. The second visit. 

1) Present facts and benefits of the Distribu- 

tive Education program. 

2) Stress the emp lover and student, b'enefits of 

the program. 
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3) If he agrees to participate, make arrange- 
ments for student interviews. 

e. Third visi^t. 

1) Follow up 6n student interview. 

2) Work out Training Memo for student-t^rainee. 

Determine that employer understands conditions an'd' 
responsibilities regarding the training station: 

a. The Distributive Education progtam-^is not an 
, employment agency. 

b. The firm may be asked to ass is t students with - 

individual study projects or assignments. 

c. The firm is a partner "or. member of the team and '* 

should assist, the school in planning occupa- 
^^i onal experiences for the student. 

d. The training station must provide aq average 

minimum of 15 hoars each week for th^ student 
for 'the entire school year.,<^ 

e. Each student has a career objective and, receivers 

counseling at ^h is school. - 

f. The student is receivin?g classroom training 

that is related to his laboratory training. 

g. . The student's training must be flexible so that- 
^ the student is exposed t.o a numbef of occup.a-^ 

tional experiences V- 

h. Student's should have the same emp lo^^ee *s t a t u s 

as ofher part-time employees. 

i. The teacher- coo jcdj^r\.a tor will visit the store at 

least onc^ per'^grading .period to observe ^he 

student and have con f^er.e noes with the ma rmg e r 

andtrainirigsponsor. 
j. Each training sponsor will be asked to give 

periodic ratings of student 's progress, 
k. All D. E. students must receive appropriate com- 

pensat ion , , & . 
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Examples of Gener aily Ac cep t ab 1 e . ' CQnd i t i ona 1 ly Acceptable . 
■ and generally Utiac ce p tab 1 e Trainitr^ Stations . \ 

1. Examples of ^en^ra/ly ac ce p t ab Le- t /aini ng stations. 

* / ^ > « ' 

Listed below are a nuiril? er * o f , t y p i c al *d is t r ibu t i ve 
^ businesses which' have p ro ve d • s u i t aS 1 e as 

placement agenc^i e s^ f o r, s t ud en t - 1 r a ine e s . This 
list is not .intended ^to be comprehensive.' 



AutonroMle agencies 
Auto-motiv^ supply stores ^ 
" Banks ' ^ ' . 

Book artd stationery stores 
Boutiques 

Camera and photo supply^ 
Department stotes 
Drug stores / ' ' ^ 

Dry goods and general 

mer^chand ise stores 
Family cdodhing stores 
\ Farm and garde.n stores 
Farm implements, tractors 
Floor covering and drapery 
Florists 

Furniture stores 
Gasoline^ service stattions' 
^Giftshops^ ^. 
Grain and feed stores 
Groc'ery s tores 
Hardware stores 
Heating, 'plumbing businesses 



es 



' Ho t e Is V 
^ Household -and • Ap p 1 i an ce stores 
Insurance 

Infailt wear shops - \ 
Jewel ry,st-o res 
Lumber and building -supply 
Me^t and^fishmai^kets 
Men'^'^s and boys* clothing 
Motels*. f 
Mus'ic stores ^ * 
'-Otf'^'C^ supply 's to vis 
Paiat^.^-nd gl^ss stofes 
Re ^^^^t ate ''l^jg e n c i e s 
RescSurants 
Sho'^ Stores ' , 

Sport ing goods f irms 
Transportation ag^encies 
Var i ety stores 
Vegetable markets 
Warehouses 

Women's clothing stores 
Women's specialty shops 
Other re tail stores 
Wholesale and jobbing outlets 
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2. Examples of conditionally acceptable training statl.ons. 

Many potential training stations have been questioned 
as borderline cases for placement of students be- 
cause they may fail to some ext?ent -to'meet es- 
tablished criteria. Most of them ^e distributive ^ 
in nature or are service businesses; but particular 
conditions within the business itself would detei^- 
mine whether. the placement would justify a year's 
training or would contribute to the att-a*inment of 
the trainee's career abjective. Explanations of* 
examples given here are intended to ijielp the co- 
^ ordinator develop his own judgment in t;he selection* 
o»f suitable training stations. 



Advertising agencies, commercial artists. 

An advertising agency qualifies as a service business 
and is Engaged in the preparation of visual selling aids for 
distributive businesses. Students with a potential -ability-^ 
in copywriting, production of creative selling ideas, 
illustrating, or in commercial art would find- excellent 
t*raining opportunities in agencies such as these. Student- 
trainees should not be plap-ed in such agencies to' act as 
stenographers, receptionists, or routine production workers 
in an ag*ency engaged in production of structural visual 
advertising* materials. 

Bakeries. 

A bakery normally performs two functions — production of 
bakery products and marketing of those products. T.he pro- 
duction aspect is a trade and is not suitable for' distribu- 
tive education. Marketing of the products would include 
ordering and receiving of the ingredients, selling, display, 
advertising, inventory, routing and- other marketing activities 
However, a person wtiose career interest is in becoming a I 
manager owner , sales manager or salesn\#n of bakery products 
should be enrolled in distributive education. Such a person 
may well ^pend a part of his training period in learning about 
the production aspect. ^ 

Banks . 

A bank provides business' services. It provides good 
training for a student who wijshes to become ^ banker and 
must learn something about the various services provided by 
the bank and the different operations involved. In this kind 
of placement, the coordinator must be concerned with s.uitable 
training plans which will, insure the traio/e's development-. 
Many jobs in banks which are open to stj^^rfents of high school 
age are rather limited in scope. Otl^^^ are stenographic 
and clerical. *^Students interested in such .positions shouTd 
be enrolled in the business education courses rather than in 
distributive education. < 
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Dry clea'ning and laundries. « 

Distributive work involves customer relations at the 
front ofHce, cashiering, and the handling of credit accounts. 
Work m pressing operations, alteration, or running cleaning 
equipment i^ non- d i s t r ib u t i ve and unsuitable as on-the-job 
experience for distributive education students. Preparation 
for management or junior executive work' in^ a^large estab- 
lishment coul'cfbe excellent with a caref ully'^de veloped traih- 
.ing plan, leading to, attainment of the trainee's career ob- 
jective. „ ^ . 

Beauty salons . 

A person whose career objective is to own or manage a 

k beauty salon or shop might'well take d i s t r ib u t i ve, e duca t i on 
in addition to the technical training given in a private 
school of cosmetology. It is not appropriate, however, for 
a student to use the time spent i'n a beauty school > as' on- 
the-job training time for D. E. A beautician is a licensed ' 

-operator. Specific tecVinical training is required.' 

« 

Funeral homes. 

Tt^is is a service business which includes as distribu- 
tive functions the selling of burial insurance, caskets, and 
other customer contact jobs, but thele are not normally open 
to students of high. school age. Ambulance driving, embalming,- 
and -other similar jobs are not distributive in nature. A 
mortician is a licensed operator. Specific professional 
train i'n gisre^quired. ^ 

Insurance offices. 

The selling of insurance is a distributive function, but 
this is rarely open to students of high school age. Most 
students finding work in insurance offices w6uld be office 
workers for which business e d^ca.tTtrft-\t r a in ing would be more 
suitable. Placement in an insurance agency, therefore, while 
offering the possibility of-good financial reward, should be ' 
studied very carefully by the coordinator. ' ^ 

Manufacturing plants. 

There are many jobs iff manufacturing which are distribu- 

* tive in nature and persons engaged in these jobs need the 

training received from distributive education:. Some of these 

occupations would be in refceiving g^nd shipping, routing, sales,' 

advertising, personnel, canvassing, purchasing, demonstrating, 

^ and company stores. ^ ^ 

Radio and TV stations. ' 

Distributive functions' include the selling of advertising, 
writing commerc ia Is , spo t_announ cement s , and similar selling 
functions. Other jobs which are not distributive in nature 
may be that of a t e chn i Ci i.an , office worker, or other phases 
oftheoperati'on. 
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Retail credit associations. 

Customers, of the retail c r e d i t- *a sso c ia t ions are business- 
men. Work with these customers is distributive in nature and 
is appropriate when good job experiences are planned. The'se 
experiences should include securing credit ,in f or ma t ion , 
issuing credji^ reports, selling services of the credit- 
bureau, talking to consumers regarding their credit status 
arid similar work. Students interested in stenographic or 
secretarial careers^ should be enrolled in Cooperative Office 
Educ a t ion . 

Real estate offices 

This fieTd of.wgrk offers go^d fcareer oppo'r t un i t i e s 
.Student*^ oT'high school age will not be able to sell real 
estate. Therefore, considerable thought should be devoted *to' 
av traitt-ing plan which would ori'ent students to the real 
estate field. If clerical wo^rk is involved, the sCudent 
should also have business education courses. 

Servicestations. ' . " 

Valid training exists .in service stations which handle 
complete lines such as tires, batteries, and accessories in 
addition to gasoline and oil. Good opportunities for pro- 
motion exist in'many stations when^the management is' sin- 
cerely int^resteS^ in training young people. Work whi^^h is ' 
limited entirely to menial jobs such as the wash rack or 
grease rack would not be suitable and should not be approved. 
Working hours have been excessive in ■ many instances; there- 
fore, an u^nde rstanding with management should be achieved 
before placement is made. A student whose career objective 
is to -become an auto mechanic and is under the supervision of 
a trained mechanic for on-the-job training sliould be .enrolled 
*Ln' the' Cooperative Technical and Ind*ustrial Training prr)grdm. 

Theaters . ' , 

Di s t r ibu t ive *f un c.t ions in'this business include cashier- 
ing, ushering, ad v»ar t i s ing , order rng and booking, concession 
operation, and other phases of" theater management. Normally, 
little opportunity' is available for students. They are 
usually limited to selling tickets^ or selling in the coTicession 
stand. These jobs are sharply limited in training opportunities 
The projectionist Is' engaged in a trade for which distribu- 
tive training is not suitable^' Before a student is placed 
for training in a theater, the coordinator shoujLd assure him-- 
self that the manager understands the purpose of the pr'Ogram 
and develops a training plan which provides training in all . 
(kf the distributive functions and which contributes to the 
attainment of the student's career objective. 

Self-employed students. • ^ / 

In some instances students of high school age have es- 
tablished and are operating small bus ine s s e s ^whi ch are limited 
or lacking in supervision b^ut training offered through ^ 
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distributive education would be quite suitable and helpful 
to these individuals. This does'offer excellent traihing^' 
In entrepreneurship. When approving such training' the 
coordinator must. expect to sp^end more' tharf the usual time 
in supervision. 

. 3. Specific fexamples of generally unacceptable training 
Stat ion s . - , 



When work experience is limit-ed to any si^ngle 
routine phase of a job and when the student ^ ^ « ' 
drainee will not be given training in the total 
operation of the job classification, such employ- - 
ment should not'be considered suitable for training, 
To qualify fpr training, the student's op-the-job 
training shoy^d allow him sufficient experience to. 
gain a wide knowledge and skill in rhe total job 
ana to enable him to enter full-time employment. 
Coordinators, there fore, should examine such 
situations carefully to ensure that good on-the-job 
experience through the acceptance of responsibilities 
and making decisions on the part o.f the student will 
justify school recogrtiti'on and credit. 

Following is a partial list giving e3^ampT>ss of 
occupatio^is or businesses whichfare not • 
satisfactory as training agencie s ' g ' e r d is- 
^ tributive education. Either they are not 

'distributive occupati(*ms or 'they fail to meet 
^* one of the other criteria. 



'Loung.es 
Pool halls ' 
Public libraries. ■ 
'Mach i n is t s 
M e c h a^n i c s 

Newspaper carriers 
Public school offices 



1 



Governmental agencies 
Secretaries 

Stenographers, typists 
Nurs'ing ' 
Scout offices 
Red Cross 
Salvation Armv 



> 
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EVALUAflON OF TRAINING STATIONS 



Company Name 
Town 




Occupation 



^ FACTORS ' ^ 


' VERY 
GOOD 


POOR 


FAIR 


GOOD 


SUPERIOR 


^ Opportunity for 

permanent employment * 










) 


Opportunity for 
advancement 










s 


3. Amount *of training available 












4. Regularity of employment 












0 . Pay schedule 













^ Interest; of Employer ' t 
in training * 












^ Up-to-datefacilities 
' and* methods 






*■ 






8. Work 'conditions ' 






#^ 






1 

9. Reputation- o'f firm. 












Attitude of^ 
Fellow employees 












Wi 11 ingnejss '0 f training 
sponsor to .assist in 
student e va'l^u a t i on , etc. ^ ^ 

' — T — ■ ' 













R-EMARKS 



r 



Chairman -of Advisory Committee ^ . - Instructor .j 

- 4 (Copy tQ be atj:ached to^ each Training Plan.) 
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(SAMPLE) 



^ '.LETTER TO COOPERATING MERCHANTS 
MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, 



HIGH SCHOOL 



J 



19 



Dear Sir 



) 



I*-wish to extend to you our, thanks for the fine work /^^ 
experience your organization has given the following member or 
members of the Cooperative Retail Selling Class of 
High School": ' ^ ' ' 



Your excellent cooperation makes it possible for these 
students to^ enjoy the advantages of a very practical school- 
work ^ e xper i en 9e type of program.^ ' Such e xp e r i en c e - w i 1 1 enable 
these students" to smooth out' the -difficult path of adjustment 
from the theoretical classroom "to the* practical working world. 

It may be of interest to you to learn that this group of 

seniors, during the'-first half year of -their training just 

total of hours and earned wages totaling 

During -this same period each member- 
ass received hours of related class 



ended ; worked a 
more than 




in distribution. 



ms true- 



The rat:^ng sheets, which 



inai3 

7 0#k 



t'fe ( 



returned havj^^een carefully 



analyzed and discussed with tfTe class. It is ^oux intent to 



woWc with^ th^se students so that they may improve the qualities 
wfiich they seem to be lacking. 



You are cordially invited fo visit with us and observe 
the work of the group. ' - \ • ^ 

continued cooperation will be sincerely appreciated 



Coord ina tor 

Distributive Education 



Apprroved by 
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Principal 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION WORK .RECORD 
Distributive Education, 



Stua§nt*s N.ame 




/ 


/ 


( " 1 

Address 


Phone Homeroom Teacher and No. 


— ^ 




Age Hei^ht^ 




Weight 


« 


Foreign Language, if 


any 








i 

WORK RECORD 
\ 






Store 


Type of Work 


Length of Time 


Rate Per Hour 



























CLASS SCHEDULE 



1st Seilester 




2nd Semester 


• Sub.iect 


Teacher 


Homeroom 




Sub .iect 


Teacher 


Home room 


1 
















2 
















y 




















♦ 




























6' 
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Placement 



1. Coord i'na tor ' s responsibilities:' 

^ a. Locate and approve training stations. 

b. Discuss Distributive Education with employers. 

c. Recommend training stations to students.. 

d. F am ili arize students with training stations. 
« e. Prepare students for interviews. 

2. Placing .the student: ^ 
,^ a. Time 

1) Spring or summer. 

2) - Any time a student xis unemployed. 
b.Frocediilre': * ^ 

1) Set >up interviews ^or students. 
•y 2) Give the student introduction cards. 

-3) If' a student already Ij^s a suitable job 
or he acquires a suitable iob on hi-s 
own, discuss program and student's^ 
employment with emploj^er be f ore giving 
final approval as^ a 'training station. 
4) If the s-tudent seeks employment 'on his, own 
' the coordinator should": 

a; give student a list of possible 

training establishments: 
b) advise the student dn proper 

attitude to the job interview;, 
*. ^ c) require written reports on each 

jobapplication. 
^ ^ ' ' 5)^ Follow up all student applications. If 

student is not hired, the coordinatox/ 
♦ should find oat why. 



\ 



/ 



/ 



MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 



High School 



INTRODUCTION CARD 



Date 

To the prospectivl e mp 1 o y e r ' 

Firm name « • 



This wi 11 , i«nt roduc^ ^■>^ ^ o'f the 

CoopJ^rative Distributive Education Program at » ' 



High School, who is in t e r e s t e d ' in obtaining part-time employ— 
ment for at least ^ hours per week to supplement the ^training 
in distribution received at school. . ' ^ 



Teacher-Coordinator 



Accept ed_ 



Not Ac.cepted 
Commen t s ; 



?3 



u 



^ III . 1 . 2 



HIGH SCHOOL 



DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ACTIVITY SHEET 
(Must filled ouC before leaving school when not^ job.) 
Name' ' . ' • 



Day^ 



Training Station 



Reason for not working 
Activity for afternoon 



Date 




DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
IDENTIFICATION CARD 

High School 



is enrolled in 



Distributive Education./ He 'has 
permission to leave school at 



Signed 



Principal 

■-A 
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J . Coordination . 

Coordination refers to 'those activities which result in 
class instruction pertrnent to the job activi-ties of the 
student. Effective coordination is essentisfl to the success 
of the distributive education program. Teachers visit 
students on the job in order to gain information which 
enables them to correlate instruction with* each student's work 
experience. Thi^is accomplished through observatio.n of the 
student at work, and conferences with employers, managers, 
superintendents, buyers, and heads of businesses. E'ffective 
coordination results in satisfactory relationships among the 
employer, the school, and the student-trainee. 

Frequen^cy of coordination visits : 

A regular plan of visitation should be worked out. ■ 
Coordination visits should be made to each training 
station at least -once each grading period. Most coi- 
ordinators try to visit every student once every two^ 
weeks. 

Factors which determine when to visit: * 

1. Number of students 

2. Location and type of training station 
3.Seasonof*theyear 

4. Student-trainee's individual problems. 

Help.ful suggestions for coordination : 

1. Avoid visits during rush hours, weekends and sales 

periods. 

2. Use a planned schedule so that your visits will not 

be too many or too few. 

3. Be flexible; remember that your t^raining director has 

business emergencies. ^ ^ 

4. Keep your administration informed concernin-g your 

coordination activities. 

How to accomplish purpose ful coordination : 

The term "purposeful coordination" covers all activities 
'relating to the afdjustment of the student to the job and his 
progress on the job. Through coordination, you make sure 
that the student uses on the>job the skills he is learning 
in the classroom. Fr5m the job you should secure and use 
practical problems around which instruction may be built and 
ways whereby y'ou may help 'each student do better. 

^dle wandering through the store is not desirable. ^You 
should'be seen in the training establishment only when you 
hava something to do there, some real Reason for being there. 
You must be bus ine ss - Like to command zh^e refp^ct of business 
people. 
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Observation : y * . * . 

Observe inconspicuously to find things to coofirtend 
and things to correcj:. TDo not make correctiojis on the 
floor, but arrange to Mo ^sO'^^in a private con'f e r enc^^' in 
School the next day. ' Visit 'the student o c c a s ional 1)l_ . 
after he has mastereci th'e initial routine, and you wish 
to encourage the use o f- me r qh andi s e information or other* 
'techniques stressed in c^lasa. 

' " ^- 

Conferences: 

, J Once, or more, each grading period, the coo r>^vtia t^or 

^ sho,uld confer With "th^ 'immediat-e '^supervisor of each 
student for a pu r pos e f u 1* d i s cu s s ion of the trainilrig 
needs of the trainee. 

Continue ' explaining the program and its objectives; 
get the supervisor 'to exptes-s his ideas^ as to. what can be done 
to assist the student; use such visits to 'fill out the rating 
sheet from which you ^ determine the grade. . This type of visit 
strengthens the feeli^ig of store p^»onnel that they have a 
definite r es-pon s ib i 1 i t y in the d is t r ib ui: ive ,'e du^c^a t ion program 
and increases t he i r In t e r e s t in the individual student. 

% 

* WRONG: "How is Joan getting along?" - ' » 

RIGHT: ,""Miss Smith, I want to get your" sugge'sN: Tons about 
. how I can help- Joan." We' are studying this unit 
(S.how it) and I want to find*out how Joan 
^ applies what we are ^ discussing (Ask specific 
\ questions to jjring out specific way^s to help 

* the student.) 

Go to top manag-ement once or twice a year to sell the 
program and to get a^ commitment as 16 the interest in 
training. 

\ . • 

Training materials : ^ - • 

Another o^ the purposes o f cpo r d ina t ion visits is to get 
from tbe sponsor or employer so.me tra'ining mateT;ials 'us^efuU, 
in tke program, A good public reflations device is to ask 
for some t h ing-~adv i ce , mat^erials, opinions', suggestions-- 
bain^ careful not, to ,run it into the grou<nd. You "may get" 
from the employer such thiftgs'as jotj breakdowns'^ bulletins, 
filmsj ipanu^ls, ao^ many other thi'n^gs which could b e' val'uab le 
to your ins t r ac t ifnal program. About 80 percent*^of the 
magazines useful in your pro'^ram may be given to you by your 
trainingsponsors.' ^ * 



Future 'placements; 

^ Coordination involves calling an new establishments to 
se.ture training op p o r t*uni t i e s for futiire placements. Again, 
call^on to^p management" of the traiaing/as <^b 1 i s"h.m en^s'^in you 
program to r'esell and reaffirm'the values wf the program. 
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Employers report: 

You should always go in person, to gather the rating 
sheets from the immediate supervisor of each student rather 
than from the ^personnel director, or other employee who has 
little direct contact with, the student and his work. You 
may find situations where you will need to get ratings'from 
several people, but don't igijore the supervisor. Be certain 
that each supervisor unde^rstands he is not giving the 
actual report card grade. He is giving y o u • in f o rma t ipn which 
you will use in determining the actual grade. Sample rating 
sheets are illustrated at the end of this section^ 



Promotion of the adult program: 

While coordinating the cooperative program, it is oftdn 
very simple to promote the adult program and to discover 
training needs for adult ^mployees^of the store. You can 
discuss the things that can be done and e^xplain what Is 
being done. * ^ 



Re cord keeping: 

This is both a device and a method of coordination. It 
is useful in evaluation as well as in keeping up with what 
is going oa in the program. A good way to do this is to keep 
a small, inconspicuous notebook handy on your visits. Under 
the name of the student, state the job done; the date of the 
visit; purpose of this visit; what was done; and notes on the 
follow-up interview with the student. The material can be 
filed in' the student's folder in your office. It -may also 
be useful in justif^jing the c o'o rd ina t ion time and in making 
outyourtravelexpensereport. > 
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EMPLOYER RATING SHEET 



High School 




Cool 


rdinator ' s Name 


Student' s Name 


Training Statioo |^ 


Katmg Keys: 


A - Excellent 
B - Good 

C - Satisfactory 
D - Unsatisfactory 










1st 


6 wks« 


2nd f) wlc ^ 


OX U O WK S • 


APPEARANCE 


Compare with standard 
■ set by other employees 




^ f 

4 




ATTENDANCE 


Compare actual atten- 
dance with hours assign- 
ed 








ATTITLDE 


Toward the job, super- 
visors, other employees, 
customers 








CRITICISM 


Accepts constructive 
criticism readily 








INITIATI'?E 


Does work without 
direction and on his own 
volition 








INSTRUCTIONS 


Ability to follow 
instructions 








PUNCTUALITY 


Consider times late. 
Do not let. reasons for 
tardiness influence-- " 
grade. ' » 




^ 




QUALITY OF 
WORK 

• 


Compare with other -em- 
ployees of equal age j 
length of service', amd 
hours on the 1ob. j 






4 ■ .\ 


QUANTITY OF 
WORK 


Compare wi-th other em- 
ployees of equal age, 
length of service, and 
hours on the iob. 








KhbPONSIBILITY Readily carries out 
assigned tasks. 









.ng paid $ 



per 



Additional^ comments or suggestions ^or improvement 



hour week. 



1st 6 wks,^ 

2nd 6 wks._ 
* 

3rd 6 wks. 



Employer Signature 
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DIDIVIDUAL STUDENT WQRK RECORD 
Distributive Education, 



High, School, 



Store 



Address 




Total Hours 



Total Sales * 



Total Salary i_ 

f 

Savings i 



K. The Role ^of the Employer as Instructor , 

You should acquaint, the employer with the role he is to 
play as a job-training instructor. Ther^e are booklets pub- 
lished which you may want to« purchase, or you may prefer. to 
duplicate the following information for the eiSployer- 
instructor: 

First step . 

Th'e student should' be or'ient^d ^^^the j j ob as quickly as 
po-ssible.' It is to your a"d vantage to assist this * 
young worker to develop into a happy anli efficient worker 
for y*ou. • 

"l^lemember how you felt whea you were new on the job. 
Approach the s t uden t ' s , p r ob lems with a sympathetic and 
understanding attitude 




Such things as €rtfe f o 1.1 o w^ji g will help get the student! 
off to a better start and* prevent misunderstandings: 
>1. Introduce him t;^ all employees with an 

explanation of'his status I 

2. Give him information about company 'policies. 

3. Tell him whom to see for help. 

4. Show him around to get an overall pic t u r e of 

thebusiness. 
5% Inform him about hours and wages. 
6. Go over his immediate duties. 



Teaching a job 



t ud 


en t c 


anno 


as 


s h o.w n 


the 


ve . 


The 


se s 


ha V 


e bee 


n su 



out instruction. Experience 1 
or swim" method i^s too expens: 
training a worker to do a job 

■> , ^ 

Step 1. Prepare the worker; 

Put. the learner at ease. 

Statespecificjob. l ^' 
, Find out what he knows about the job. 
Develop interest i'u learner's job. 



' Place learner 'incorrect position. 

Step 2. Present the job: ^ 
Tell- show- demonstrate. 
Present one step at a t ime--clearly , 

patiently, and in, correct sequence 
Stress key points. 

Present no more than learner can master 
.-'■^ ^Step 3. T^y out: - 

' \C ^ , Have learner do the job; oorrecj errors 

' - ' 
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Have him repeat and explain steps •a 
p-oints as he goes, 
uestion him; Why? What? How? 
continue until you kaow he knows. 



own 



Check results: 
Put him on his 
Tell him where to go for help. 
<Jheck on und e r s t an*dln g and performance.' 
Correct mistakes; re -teach. 
Taper off coaching to normal supervision 
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L . Pub'liQ Re la t ions > 



\ ^ ^ ^.Public relations is that phase of aj coordinator's work 
' which cifeates interest, gains ac c e p t an c eij; and supplies in- 
Vformation ~1:o^ individuals ana groups in tjie business, educa- 
tional, and ci^c aspects of society. ulifavorable publicity 
can seriously retard th'e program! -There^fore, a well-planned 
.l5yblic rel^alions program* i^essent ial t^ a successful Dis- 
tributive Edu'cation pi;ogram. ' \ 

.PriXpiples. of Public RA^latio n s . ' 1 

1^. Get app|toval of superintendent oti publicity director 
for**^tire publicity program, or e acK/pub 1 i c i ty 
iteii#lis*^it is*, released, 



^2 Continually give credit, w 



as possible . 



h^re due, to as^=:;0an^ people 



3. Publicize* wha\ fi^as been done more than what is being 

vP J^ned . t • ^ ' o 

4. Utilize all tj^pes of media available. 
Suggested calendar 6f-Pubr:^c 'Rglationg^ . 

Sd-pt embe'r *^ 
Speak at faculty meeting. ' 
Tallc^ to enrollees and parents. Hf^ 



'-^'^^lepare a news article ioY local papers «n t h e* • p ro gr a^n anci • 
placements-. 

>^ubmit an article to the school newspaper 'on D*. E. activities. 
Send ^re leases to The Distributor.* 

Set up advisory committee me e t ing . |^ In t r oduc t ion to members, v 

October ' - ^ 

Talk to^P*. T. A. ^ ' ^ • ' ^ 

Article in school paper on DECA activities.^ 

Barticipart^ in homec6ming and fair activities and send 
articles and pictures to news media. 

Article on f und-rais ing ^ act iv^t ies In Iqcal paper and" school 
paper . 
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'Novembe r ^ ^ 



Speak to Chamber of "cTl^l^n cooperative and adult 
* programs. 

Articlewiii. schOQl, paper on 'DECA activities (oossibly the 
Jhanksg ivi'ng project) > 
* 

^■en d Irticle to State Secre tal ry.for DECA newsletter. 

* 0 ^ * 7~ . 

. ' * De^c emb e r * , 

Chapter Chris tma^s ♦par ty . ^ ^ 

Advisory committee mee.ting on equipment for the classroom 

« 

Newspaper ^article in^ .local papers on. work o'f adviso-ry 

^ committee, ^ , 

\ 

Article in school paper on , DECA activities. 
January 

• X * i * \ 

Window displays m downtown stores. "'^ 

' •» • * • * " 

N.ewspaper article in local papers, school paper arid The 
Distribator on displays.^ 

Advisory committee meeting. ' . - ' , 

« *■ * 

February' • • - * ' 

.Article .in ^local ^ape r s on State*Xareer Development 
^ ' Con tfifence ^ 

Article in^ school paper on 'DECA ac t ivi't iea-. . 
Rad io day . ' f:. < . ^ 

Open House for faculty, students, an d* 'p ar en t s / 

'V CI 

Articles on O^en HcJuse for media. ' - ^ 

\^ ' Mar ch • . 

S^tate DECA Career Development Conference. 
Art.icle in" school pape.r on DEOA activities. 
Write-*D.£. Section For school annual. 

'Advisory committee meetine\ ' ' ^ 
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Scare personal incerviews with prospective tyairtees 
Put up D; £• billboard. - ' 

Ap i^i 1 

Employer Appreciation banquet. 



Skit in school- assemb ly program, 

-A^ 



RadiobroadcastonD). E. / 



Article in sohool pa^er, loc^l papers, and on the radio pertaining 
' ^ to D.E'. and the Career Developme n^f Conference. 



S p e a*k • t o c i v>c clubs. ' 
Present skic at Qivic'clu 




ings 



Tal'k/to juni'er h^t^h graduate§\and hand out syrvey forms 
/. . ^' . . ^ > 

f May <i ' ' 

Students' displays s^iowin^ projects, workbooks, and ma;iuals. 

Articles in local^papers publicizing the results^ of D. E. 
^ ^.training, using students' accomplishments. 

Ar^ticle ,in'schoal pa'per', local papers, and radio on results 
• . of National Career pevelopment Conference.. 

Distribution of brochures t o - rV- en r o'l 1 e e s for next -year. 
' * • > 
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Equipment and Supplies , 



It is generally accepted that classroom in^struction for 
a distributive' education, program can be far more effective 
*if a merchandising atmosphere is createfl. There is dif- * 
ference of opinion as to the exte^nt to which cooperative '\ 
programs should rely upon model store equipment in s tal lat ion% ; 
however, all agree that , local conditions and the effective ' 
•use of equipment for purposes of instruction should deder- 



m in e t h e k^iiui — aad_a.rao-U4vt^-(^-f — eq-trrpTir^rTE necessary^ S eve ral 
suggested arrangements of a cl.assroom are included. 

The following,' list Is intended to help the beginning 
D. E. coor-dinator in purchasing materials and equipment. The 
quantities used^are based on e n ro 1 Imen t of 18 students,^ 



with a minimum of 60 square feet of flo^jr space for eact 
student, with an additional minimum of 300 square -feet of 
'^storage' space/ This is only a suggested I'is't. You should 
expect to obtain most of these items after 3 to 5 "years,. ^ 
You may also .find this list helpful in keeping your 
invento ry . 

. \ . ^ 

Table of Suggested Equipment and Supplies \ 

♦ " Equipment |^ y/ 

* Quantity ^ Items o_ . 

/> ^ ^ ^ ' * ] ^ 

^ " 10 . ' Trapezoid tables* 

1 ^ ■ Tea'cher's desk, 30 x 60"* 

1 ^ Teacher^s chair* ' ^ ' " ' 

^ File cabinets, fully suspen^sion, letter size ' 

4 or 5 drawers _^'^J 
4 ' Bookcases, with sliding glass 'doors 

2 ' ' •Op.en shelving, 30" x 40" x 10" 
' 4 Seorage cabinets', 36'^^ 75" x 15" / ' , ^ 

^ , 2 * 30-drawer s'^orage cabinets^ ^ \, 

• ' Bulletin board . " . ^ ' 

'^'l Chalkboard, 4' x 24' • ' 1 . 

1 Paper-cutter, 24^" x 24" < 

t ' Cash re'g^^ter, electronic, keyed -for ^several 

' . • departme-nts , A ''^ 

^ ^ Jime clock and ca^rd racks ^ 

/ ^ V • " 1 ^ ^ Minfeograph * ^ , ' ^. , ""^ ' 

^ 1 * Shopp'ing cart 

t.' ' ,1 . ^ *To*te' tray cabinet, 60s trays \ . 

- i 3 * . ^Wigs for manneauins'" • , ' 

Assorted'T stands • ' ^ , 

^ ■ '! : = ^"^'7 ■ ' ' ■ • ' ■ ^ ^ - 

1 ^ " Dry.photocapy'ma,ch,ine > 
' " ,1 Typewriter ' • • 

* May not be pu.rdhased wixh rederal. funds. " ^ v * 
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Show card machine, with base table type storage 
J cabinet, show card holder, assprted type 
'|ac^s and sizes 
Adding nuichine 

Elect r on ic calculator ^ 
D3;um type produce (or meat) scales 
Price marking ma chine 
Measujegraph (yard good measurer) 
1 B1 arkoiit blinds for all windows 



tapes , 



/ 



Te lephQjie 

Filmstripprojector 
Record player 

Tape recorders, cassette' type 
Overhead projector ' * ^ 

35-mm. slide projector, automatic focus and 
timer . * * - 

Projection s^^creen 

Vid^o tape system (camera, "monitor 

wheels, trlp6d, microphone) 
16-: mm. projector 
Opaque proj ector 
Lectern 

Folding display tables' 
Roller ra^Qk «ith*paper rolls 
Display window (fixed or mobile) 
.Thre.e-^way mirro.r (this* may be included in the 
store unite) 

Shadow. boxes ' ^ ' ' ^ir"^ 

Floorplat^orm^ , ' • 

Merchandise island \ 

Mer|)handise counter (fhis may be\include'd in 

• ' the, store uTjit)*' ' * - ^ 

Wrappingcounter. . . * 

Store unit • \ . ' ^a' 

Mannequins (adult) ^ 
I^anae^quins ' ( j uvenile ) 
Suit' f orms . ' » . 
Torso ,fofms (tnale and female) 
Assorted piisplay props anld peg board va'ccessorles 
Interval timers - 
Stop watch ' :' 
Stf'ep ladder, 6' aluminum - 
Carts, audio-visual, 40" ^ 
Institutional broom and diist 
Cash bo^ 

.Correspondence separator 
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Supplies 



QuantUv litems 

1,8* Texts, generally related 

18 Workbooks,' dire^ctly related^ ' ' 

Assorted* individual instructional materials 
50 Booka^ referen.ce (assort ed> 

4 . Didt iotlari es 

, 5 • » Books/ trade diction'^ary 

5 Books, man afacturer'sguides 

^ Eeriodicals (daily, weekly and monthly) 
5 ' Tapes, pre-recorded 

10* . ^ . Filmstrips, withVe'cords or cas^settes^ 
10 . DECA Handbooks ^ - 

Misdellaneous DE^CA. supplies '.^ ' 

Miscellaneous seasonal^display supplies 
25 rolls Crep^.pa-per streamers 
4 lbs. Glitter' * 

2 qts. Mannequin^cleaner 

^ 20 rolls Drafting ^tape ,^ , < 

3 bo»es Educational toy money 
1 Receiptbook*^ ^ 

Kraft bags , 20ir * . • * " 

Kraft bags, 16# 
.Kraft bags, 12// ^ 
I roll' White (non- treateXi) butcher paper, 36'' 

1 case Cash register tape (customer receipt) 
l^case 'Cash register tape jjdetai^) 

25 rolls Adding 'ma'chin'e- tape ■ . 

25 rolls 'Masking tap*e, L" ^ * , . 
100 Envelopes, plain,' 9" . ^S-- 

100 'Elnvelopes , ^plain, IQ" * ''^ 

100 Envelopes, manila, 9" x 

500 * Tilefolders,ltriplecut 
' ' 3 ^ - Rag? V ^ _ . 

4 ^ Erasers, 6h^kboard 

4 ^ . Erasers, typewriter ^ ' > , 

1"^ Erasers, art ^ 

\ 10 Felt; tip-. pens, assorted colors 

.10 Felt t ip« marke r s , as so r t e d^ c o lo r s 

18 ^ Brushes^, lettering 

2 gal. .Type cleaner (show card machine) 

2 jcans Hand cleanar » . * 

I btl.' , Typewrit'e-r cleaner — • > ' 

3 boxes ^ Chalk, V assorted colors 

'4 Compasses, drawing. • \ 

• 5 boxes Crayons, assorted colors i 
12 btls. Glue, whi'te 
12btls. Rubbercemejt 
Ibtl.v Rubbercementth inner 
I'^btl. Marking machine ink *^ 

4tubes SKowcardink. 

\ " . X - , . 
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V 



!uan>tl ty / 



I terns 



8 
10 
1 
1 
6 

2 
2 
2 
1 

12 
200 

• 1 
. 12 

1 
1 
'1 
1 
2 
6 
4 
4 
2 

• ^18 

1000 
1000 
C 2 
4 

. 12 
. 4 
6 

. 20i3 

^ ' 2 
18 
- 3 
1 

* 50 
. 25 

1 

^ 5 
2 
1 

, . i 
1 
\ 
4. 
3 

re 

. 1 



tubes 
rolls 



btls. 
b t Is . 

b 1 1. 
cans 
sheets 

box. 
pkgs . 
case 
<;ase 
c^se - 
roll^, 
pads 
rolls 



boxes 



boxes ^ 
T^oxe s., 

sets 
q u i r e^ 



b 'o X e s . 



set 

rolls 
d o z . 
rg lis 



Lab^e 1 make r , 
H'eavy duty staple 



Mimeograph ink 
Tape, for label m^ker 

3/8'* ^[ ^ 

Spotlights'with color filters (portable, 

includingholders) 
Cash regis ter ink ' 
Stamp pad ink 

Lettering sets (Speedball or equivalent) 
Pencleaner 
Tempra paint ' 

2-ply inventory index showcarli paper 

(7." X 11" and 11" X 14") 
Carbon paper ' ^ 

Cons tru/it ion' paper, 12" x 18" 
Pap^r , /mimeograph , 16-Ib.-, 84" x 11" 
PapAr ,J mimeogr aph% 20-lb.\ 84" x 11" - 
PapeY^ mimeog,raph , colored, 16.-lb., 8^" x 11 
New5-orinc 
Tracingpaper 

Corrugated papeV.Cfor display) 
Typewriter ribbons 
Adding machine^ ribbons 
Rubber bands'"*^ 

Shears , 8" • 
Index cards , 3" x 5" 

Index cards , 4" x 6" - ' ' 

Staples for staple gun . ^ 

Paper c l^p s ' * ^ 

Pencils, red- ^ 
Stencil So, lettering 
S'tencils^ mimeographing 
Ma stors, duplicating 
Thumb tacks ' , 

Rulers, 12" • ^ ^ • . ^ 

Yardsticks > / 

Overjje-a<^ c^ransparency mararia^s' 
Overhead tran$pare.ncy frames 

3"5~mTn. film for camera (include processing). , . 
Cassettetapes ^ 
Senso late^is (fp remarking machines) 
Hand-held staplers - . - " 

7-hole punch ^ ' ' \ . • ' 

ProjecttJ;^ bulb' (overhead/ projector^replacen^enG) 



\ 



Projector bulb (film st|fp 
Projector bwlb* (slide film 

^Slide trays 

.Large wastebaskets 
Clipbaafds 

Stanley knife, utility-- 
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projector 
projector 



replacement) 
replacement) 



Quan t it,y 



I terns 



1^ , Putty knife 

1 pair Pliers, combination 

1 ^ Hammer 

1 set Sc rewd rivets ' 

1 Wood saw 

18 ^ ^ Notebook covers 

2 b.tls. Glass cleaner ^ 
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a HiAlM^/My'L *rtNG UNITS ) 

FOLDING 



PA R T I TION EJL f VATION 

1 




OlSTRirfOllVE 4 £OUCAT^p'?| 



vfii SPLAY 

cAsr^ 



''lACKOOA^O 



sc At { 1/8 1 : 0 




SCALC 1/4 

EOUlPMfNT LIST 

1 Si lUiNG 000.- ft IN. Pit MlHhOH 

2 CLASS'FHONT WALL DISPLAY 

CAS£ — AOJ SMCLVeS 

3 POfllABL£ OlSPl AY COUNie R - 

CLASS f RONT . S»0£S. TOP 

4 PORTABir f iSPLAV a' TRAPPING 

COUNU R 

5 OlbPl At < A',f -GAMMINI HANGtH 

a AOJ i>Ml tVt S \ 

6 GLASS fROM DISPLAY CASt 

AOJ SMELVtS. Pf GBQARO 
BACKING BA fiOT TOM ORAwt R 

7 B8 STORAGE CAQiNf TS - LOf kABlC " 

DOORS fl AOJ SHCLVeS , 
9 SINK a WORK COUNTfR 



DISTRIBUTIVE rOUCATiON 
SUGGESTtO ' LAYOUT 



l,avoyX for a bin r,c)iool dint rlhdti ve education dopprtmont , Tflis singly? 
I'opm can b(j juaifo with other clas^u^s. 
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-N- The <rMontFi.ly P 1 anj; ing ^ Ca 1 enda r . | 

A. Whehtoinitia[tGthisform: ^ 

monthly planning calendar should be developed 
during the -summer before a scbool year begins. 

'Be sure to include the summer months as well 
as Che 'academic year. 

B. How to 'initiate this, form:' 

After matching dates and, days of the planning 
calendar with a regular yearly calendar,* 
divide each day into specific topics to 
fulfill your local pr-ogram needs. Use the 
- system that best fits your individual needs. 

C. What to ija^cliide, or major tasks to be completed: 

, 1, DECA^ Club activities 

2. Adult p.rogram activities 

3. Advisory Committee activities 

4. Re*gular' school meet^ingb, programs, scheduled tests 

5. Staff meetings and workshops ^ ^ " 

. D. Biat£;ibution of chis f orm,; 

None. For coordinator's use only. 
• . 

E . Remarks : . ' o 

1. Save yaur old monthly calendars for; 

a . re f e r ence , ^ 

b. improving your program next year, 

c. planning ttienextyear, 

d. evidence of your own prx)duction and for 

evaluation of the program, 

e. use as a basis for your anntial report. 

2. The monthly planning calendar enables you to ^ ^ 

see your work from a broader scope. 
* * You may want to mark weekly or special events' 

in different colors. 

V 
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MONTHLY PLANNING CALENDAR 



'Teache r~ coord inator 



September, 19xx 



Mon th 



MONDAY 



TUESDAY 



2 p , m mee t in g 
to plan adutt 
classes 

3k 



I 3 



P T A meeting 
Intro ciuction of 



Advisory Commit tee 
meeting-- lunch-- 




WEDNESDAY 



testing .prog 
c 1 a s*s e s w 



L4 



DeptT Ch/man. Mtg 
12 : 3oM^oom 2 15* 



21 



6 



Guidance Comm. 
Meeting, 3:30 p.m, 



28 



Start Adu 1 t class 



am for all Juniors 
11 not meet for thr 



and Seniors 
e e days 



15 



22 



29 



THURSDAY 



FRIDAY 



school assemb ly 
miss 6th & 7th p ci s 



16 




DECA meeting * 
Breakf as t , 7:30 am 



2-3 



Explain D^,E. to 
new faculty 2:30 pm 



30 



AduXt class 



. 3 



set up" school 
•gj^ade book 



10 



DECA membership 
c o mm ittee 'meeting 
' 7 ;'30 p .m. 



1/ 



fi'nish Ori'enration 
Unit ' . • 

f 



24 



first home 
foo^tball game 
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0. The A<ivisory* Commi 1 1 ee . ^ ^ ^ 

The need for an advisory cotiuni 1 1 e e in Distributive 
Education programs, large or small, lies In the fact that ' 
training ^high school students in the field of distribution 
is a joint undertaking shared by educat.or$ and dis'~rHbuti>ve 
businessmen. This pr^pgram requires the^ cooperation andv under- 
standing of the business cpmmundty, The 'Distributive Edu- 
cat ion ,Adv-isory .Commit tee is very important in the functioning 
.of a Distributive Education program in that it can provide: 

■^4 A working r e la tion sh ip be t we en 4 choo 1 a nd b us i^e s s . 

2 . Community un^erstandin^g and act ive sup.port for the - 

p ro^gram . ^ . , ' . . ^ 

3. Recommendations for types of training^rieedgd for 

specificoccupatioijs...' ^' 

4. Promotion for the tptal program ^ with in the community. 

5. Location of po ss ib 1 e * t r a in ing^ s t a t ions . ^ 

6. Opportunities for explaining the program to * 

infer*estedparties, ^ 

7. ^A sounding board ^for innovations. ' 

8-. Material vital to^'up^da ting the curriculum in the • 

classroom. ^ 
9. Re coirfmendat ions for classroQjr> equipment and materials. 

10. Continual evaluation of the Di s c r ib u t ive . Edu ca t ion 

^ program . , - ' . ^ - . 

11. Public relations. " 

12. Donation of teaching aids. ' * 

Composition o£ the Advisory Committee. '- • - ^ ^ ' 

The establishment^ of such an - ifnpar Cslnt conJmittee restf 
soLely with the lo ca 1' admin i s t rat i o n . ^ A'first-year tekcher- 
coordinator may find 'it advisable to^ postpone the initiation- 
of -such* a committee lintil he has been' in th^ community long, 
'enough to know which people should be invited to serve. It 
is recommended that once th6 names have been secured, they 
should be ^submitted to the local supelrvisor anH supet- 
Int ende-nt Letters of in v i t a^ i on«- t o serve on the committee 
shoulH then be sent to the pro^pectiv^e committee members from 
.thfe School Board office^ sample ''let tef is illustrated in 

this section of the handbook. ' ''^ ~ , 

• The advisory committee should rfe,present a cross-section 
of distributive businesses in* the communi ty . Th e .numbe r o f 
committee^members will vary but usual'-JLy the group will range' 
from five to eight.. Consider for membership business people 
who have the experience ^nd th e . ava 11 abie time to participate/ 

Some groups f^rom which to seek members are: real n_>^ 
est:ate, insurance,. Cha^mber of Commerce, retail merchants' 
ass.ociat ion , sales and marketing executives, department ( ' 
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scores chain-stores, fbund industry, service businesses 
specialty stores, local business and civic, groups "he ' 
.school superintendent or a representative f?om ?he school 



CO mmi 1 1 e e 



shou-ld be included as a member of the 

allow^?or''°" °A should be planned in • advance ' to 

allow for new ideas each year as well as to provide a means 
for cepAacxng non- par t i c ipa t ing corf,mittee members " 

/■ ■ ' , 
/ Once the committee members are." selected and letters 'have 
been sent requesti..g their participation, the teacher- ' 
coordinator should f o 1 low. t h r o ugh ^itJ. a person al visit ^ 

rem'ind".; 'T°'' importance o^f th e 'co mmi 1 1 e e an o 

remind the members of the first meeting.. 

The Advisory Committe e will be most effective when : 

1. The reason for organizing the Committee is well 

understood by its members and by. school officials 
The committee is to serve in an advisory, not 
administrative, capacity; but should be assured 
I that their recommendations will receive serlpus" 

consideration. P 



2. The committee has been gtvert clearly defined 

functions and understands wtjat i:s nee'ded.- 

3 i 

3. The committee is competen'^t ^to' perform . ^ 

4. The committee is desired by the school administration 

and the staff is willing to give time, energy, 
and support t6wards.its success. 



Me e t i hgs 

. A minimum of two regularly scheduled meetings per y-ea» 
IS suggested. The number of meetings w^l be decided by the 
individual situation., BeTsure^that there is something f/or 
•the committee tO'do when *they meet. / 
^ . 

Schedule meetings as far in advance as possible and 
follow up .with ^a reminder card. It is adv^isable also to call 
the committee members the day befoc.^ the meeting. ' 

' ■ \ 

After the first meeting, the "ciJmmitte-e will want to set 
a, me>_cing_ tjLme ..aivd_[ilace-wh-i-ch -is Convenient to them.^ - " - - 

The first meeting is important because if sets the sta^e 
for future meetings. An effective relationship must be 
established at- the beginning in order .to maintain continued- • 
coope-ration. To- assure proper orientation for committee 
members, a suggested agenda "follows. * . ' - * * 
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Advisory Committed agenda 



1. Welcome, and r emar ks* by ^sihoo 1 adm i^n is t r a t o r . 

" ^.'Introduction and biographic nTateri^al on each member.^ 

3. A statement of th^ -role of the committee and how 

it is exacted to "be of assistance to th% sch-t)ol 
anM to the_ Distributive Education program. 

. ^ 4. A brief sketch of the history of the school, o 



5. The nature and objective of Distributive Education 

the philosophy and general opetating policies. 

6. A b.rief outline of opportunities or questions con- 

^fronting the^program. * ^ 

^ ^ 7. Plans for expansion o»f the program'. 

^ 8.^. Election of chairman and secr'etary. 

9. Outline of activities. 

10 . Ad j ournmen t . 

Minutes of the meeting should be prepared by t^e secre- 
ta^ry and^ mailed to each committee member. 



ov to get the most from your Advisory Committ^j 



Committee members need to feel a r esp/nsib ility toward 
the Dist*r ibut ive Education program. Do no/: use the group* as " 
a front. or as a rubber stamp for fire-de te Jmined administrative 
p.olicies- Consult' the members, for they" l>ave tj»e practical 
^experience necessary to offer sound adviceV^^fe t^he members 
<know^ that tTheir advice is needed and respected and they they ' 
make a*gen.uine, con s t r ucft 1 ve/con t.r ib ut i o rt* t owa-r d the success 
of the program. if you ^iver members periodic reports of 
progress resulting f rom comMi t t e e action,. they will-soon 
develop a sense of pride in^ the achievements of the program 
an4 will be eager to expand' its activities and add to ij:s 
reputation. 

\ , : ■ ^ 

Invite committee members to visit the school frequently \ 
and observe the program in action ar participate - in the 
activities. Ut i 1 i z e ^commi 1 1 e e meoibers as speakers and 
resource people. Keep the comm i t t'e e ■ f u l^y informed as to 
th'e' progr.ess of -the program and whether or not the objectives 
of the program are being'met. ^/ ^ 
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SAMPLE SUPERINTENDENT'S LETTER 
'TO ADVISORY COMMITTEE JlEMBERS 
(Letter of Appointment) 



In^s 1 d e Add r e g s 

X 
X 



Date 



Dear 



The DistrijDutive Education Program at 
is beginning its (numbeV ) year of operation 



(name) High School 

We in (pame) > 



Parish. are extremely pr.oud of this program becau'se of, the 
outstanding contributions it has made to our communi ty our 
school,, and above all, to our students^. 

, Recognizing you'r interest in this program, may I have the 

ple^3ure of appointing ypu to the-D-E Advisory Committee? This 
4,Commi,ttee is comprised of • (number) local leaders from di^tri'bu- 
.tive businesses, two school administrators, and the local 
Dist ributive , Education Coordinator, (name) , ^ ^ ' ^ 

* ( ~^ 
The purp'os^ of 



this 



m 1 1 f e e is 



to 



(Gl ve e xp 1 ana t i on ^Ejji^ type and purpose 
*for^ calling meeting.) 



Your 
will 

accept appointment 
be ( d^te > and t ime-) 



term of appointment will become effective (date) and 
expire ^d^te') . Please advise me if you are willing to 
to this^committee.^ Our ne^gt meeCing^will 
[ in the board room of the^ (address) 



Should^you have a question co"nce rnangT^f he duties of thi-s '* 
Advisory Comm i 1 1 e e , ' p 1 eas e telephone /(Coordinator's n^ame) 
a t (phone) * , 



cc: (Coordinator's name) 
(Principalis' name) 



Sincerely yours 



Superintendent cKf Schdols^^ 
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P . Lab or ^Laws • ' ^ 

Cooperative vocatidnal e-ducauion programs must be 
operated in conformity v/ith Federal, State, and local laws 
and regulations. Te ach er~ c o o r^ in a to r s must thoroughly 
understand all laws and regulations that pertain to the em- 
ployment of minors. They should know the" source of ipfor- 
mation on all legal matters and s hou Id, ma int a in a complete 
file of publications that include these laws and their 
interpretations. , 

Teacher-coordinators s^vould be aware of the procedures 
and requirements tfaat a'pply to cooperative vocational e.duca- 
tion programs supported with Federal funds under the- pro- 
visions of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 > 
"Part C - Cooperative Vocational Education." The conditions 
under which local school districts may secure financial 
support are discussed in th^ Louisiana State Pla-n for 

A^ocational Education. ^ ^ 

f « 

""Federal and Statfi^laws pertinent to cooperative voca- 
tional education are jlfmplex in nature. They govern age 
requirements, work pe^iits, and permits to employ, minimum 
wage laws, r e gula t ionV gove r ni n g ^ou r s of wo r k , • c ompu Iso r y 
schoo 1 • at t e nd ance , working conditions, and social security. 
Three Federal s t a t u t e s-- th e Walsh-Healey Public Contracts , 
Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the Sugar Act of 1948 
are designed to protect working minors wherever both State 
and Federal laws apply to the emp loyme n t- -- th e law setting th 
hi'^her standard must 8e observed. In addit.ion to possessing^ 
complete and current information on legal matters, the 
teache r-vcoordinat or should assume the responsibility for 
passing along such inf orirv^t ion to employers, makir^g certain 
that they have the infprm^ation needed for^ an understanding o 
their legal obligation's toward their emplbyees. 

More complete information concerning such laws a.nd 
regulatiqns. appear in the following reference: 

Child-Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor Standar<ds 
Act . Questions an,d answers on child labor, 
informatfion" about a^e c e r t i f i ca-t es ,' and analysis 
^ of hazardous occupations orders. 

Cooperative vocational education teacher-coordinators 
should maintain contact with local or' area representatives" 
of the Depar ttrient . o f Labor. When questions arise concerning 
Federal lalDor regulation, school authorities should seek the 
advice of the representative of the nearest U. S. Department 
o f Lab oroffice. 

Inquiries abgu.t the Fair Labor Standards Act -gnd other 
legislation will be answered by mail^,* telephone, o.r personal 
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interview' at any regioVaA or field office of the .Wage and 
Hour and .Public Con t r j^c t s\ D i v is i on of the U. S. Department 
of Labor: ' 



Regidnal Director 
34 D^dayflower Building 
411 North Akard St. 
Dallas, TX 75201 



LaJbor Department 

Office o^ Deputy Commissioner of Labqr 

325 Loyola Avenue 

New Orleans, ^ LA 701 12 * ' 




rae 



am 



legal aspects of the. Distributive Educat ion 'progr 
1. Minimum agV. ' * « 



A student-learner /must be at leasf 16 years of age 
in order to participate in the program. 



Social Se^ri ty . 

St 



udent-learner will be subjecJ^ to Social 
Security withholdings. Th'ertefore, the 
student should secure a Social Security 
number Veil in advance of employment. It is 
recommended that coordinators check this very 
, .V carefully when screening^^students in their 

j-unior year. Each student should be required 
\ ^to obtain an^app^l i ca t i on far. a Social Security 
»'Card, fill out the card^p'roperly, and return 
• t o : ^ . 

Social Security Administration 
\ DistrictOffice 
. " 350 North Donnioor Avenue 

Baton Rouge , LA 708'2 1 

Obtaining the Social Security card'will assure 

smoother operation when the student actually > 
begins on-the-job training. 

3 . Federal regulations , 

a . Mi n imum^ Wage--A student^ employed in a bus£nes^s 

wbich is regulated by'the Fair L\abor Standaf-ds 
^ , Act must be paid t^e minimum lega^ wage. How- 

ever, if the employer files for and receives 
a certificate to ermploy a student-learner, the 
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student may be paid 75 percent of che 
minimum wage. *Form WH~205 is used, to file 
for thls;certif icate. Maximum learner period 
mu^t ibe observed as described below. 

Maximum Hours--If a student employed'in a 

business covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is paid sub-tnin imujn waees (not less than 
75 percent of niinimum wage), the length of 
the llarner period cannot exceed the length of 
one school term, nor cap it be extended beyond 

. the date of graduation. The number of hours 
of work plus classroom instruction shall not 
exceed 40 hours in a week when the student is 
paid sub-minimum wages. However, when school 
is not in session, the s t uden t - le arne r may 
work a number of hours in additioh to the 
weekly hours of employment training specified { 

'in the certificate, pr>pvided thit the total 
hours onraiTy such day shall not exceed eight, 
npr shall the totai hours per week exceed 
/forty. A notation must b^e made on the em-' 

/ployee's records that school was not in 

\ session during this period. In^orderVo work 
40 hours per week during vaca t ion . 'pe r io ds , this 
must be written on the Application at^t.he, time 
of' filing . • ^ ' 

Some import^t points to remember concerning 
student-learner certificates are: 

1) No certificates, ^re issaed retro- 

actively. The certificate authorizing 
^the employment of a student-learner p 
" at less than statutory minimum wage 
is effective from the date that^such 
V appli cat iorv is postmarke4 and sent to 
the Wage ,and Hour Division. 

2) The training program must.be a'bona . 

fide vocational training program. 

3) Student-learner employees shall xiert : • 

displace a regular employee.- *^ ' 

4) The sub-m^ni<mum wages shall not depress 

wage rates established for other 
experienced workers.* 

5) Adequate employment recor'ds must'be 

kept (see discussion below). 
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6) It is recommended that student- 
learners be placed on a pr&gr^essive 
wage scale. 

Employment records to be kept . 

Section 520.7 of Title 29, of "The Code of Fede-ral 
Regulations states that: ' 

. "In addition to a,ny other records required under 
the recordkeeping ^regulations, the employer shall 
keep the following records s pe c i f i c al 1*7 relating 
to student-learners employed at sub-miriimum wage 
r a t e s : r 

a. Any worker employed as a st\i dent-learner shall 

be identified as such on-the payroll records, 
with student-learner's occup-ation and rate of 
pay b'eing shown. 

b. T^ie employer's copy of th^e application which, is 

serving as a temporary authorization und.er 
Section 520.6 (c) (2), must be available at 
all* times for inspection ^or a period of 
three years from- the last date' of employment 
of the student -lea tner. 

c. Notations should be made in the employer's 

records when^ addi t ion^ 1* hours are worked by 
reason of school not being in session as pro- 
vided in sections 520.6 (d) (2) and (3)'." 



Sources of infoi:mation 



1 



The United States Department of Labor issues a 
publication entitled Emplo.yment of Student - 
Learne rs , Title 29, Part 520, which gives all 
rules concerning the s t ude n t-1 e ar n e'r . This 
pamphlet may be obtai.ne^d by wr i t in g ' t he 

United States Department* of Labor 

Wage and Hour and Public Conti^adts D 

325 Loyola Avenue 

New Orleans , LA \ 701 12 
ft 

The form that authorizes the pay at subr-minimum 
wage^o a student-learner must be mailed for 
approval ,to : , 

I 

Regional Director 
» 34DMayflower Building 

411 North Akard^^S t . ' ' 7 ' 

' ^ Dallas, TX 75201 
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Louisiana 'r'e gulations,. 



All miners between 16 and 18 years of age, em- 
• ployed in an gainful occupaciort, are required Co 
have- a work permic*. Minors 16 years of age or over 
need only preseni: a promise of employment and a 
birch cercificace Co obcain Che 'permiC. v 

Information for obcaining a., work permic . ^ ' 

a. ' Work permics aire issued by Che parish Supers 

inCendenC of EducaCipn where Che minor 
resides, or' by some person auChorized by the 
S upe r ir^ C e nd e n C i^n wricing. 

. b. Forms are -prepared and furnished Uy: 

LaborDeparCmenC^ ^ 
•Office of DepuC}/ Commissioner 6f Labor 
* * , 325'Loybla Avenue ' ^ • 

New Orleans, LA 70112 

c. The minor, muse app^ear in person before Che 
Issuing Offi*c^r Co- obcain a work^ per-miC: 

Applying' for a work peymic . ^ 

One c?opy of Che ApplicaCion for Etnpl6]imenC -CerCifi- 
cace will be co^mpleCed when minor applies for a-work/ 
permiC^aud kepC in Issuing Officer*s files. A new 
one i.s require^! for each change in job and place of 
employmenC.- A form is <nai'led Co Che Employer by 
the Issuin-g *0 f f ice r Co inf|^rm Che employer ^Ch^C Che 
work per ra-i C has been issued'. . 

)^a. TnCenCion Co Employ-? —Minor will have *t his secCion 
/ compleCed and signed firsc. The extra line 

unier the hours section %p for reporcing , 
variations i^ s<:he duled , hours of employmen't r^' 

b. P-areiit/s Cons en t -'-Aft ar Intention to Employ has 

b e en— <romp 1 e t e d , minor will have parent ar 
, guardian complete this section. " * 

c. School Re CO rd-- S t ud en t trainee will ask the 

principal or teacher-coordinator t'o complete 
this' section. * No trainee is required to liave * 
• a physic>^al examitf^tion if the t r^n^ee work's in. 
an office and is enrolled in a Vocational 
Office Training Program. Students enrolled in 
^other vocational programs may.be required to ^ 
apply for a Health certificate or to take'a^ 
physical examination. ' ^ ' ^ 
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Proof of Age--The birch certifipate is used for 

■ proof of age. CO obcain c^he work permic If, 

the scudenc does noc have a birch cercificace 

the Issuing Officer may accepc a bapcismal' ' 

record chac shows mino'r's date f birch and 

place of bapcism; a tona fide family BibJe 

•record of che dace and place of minor's 

birch; documencary evidence approved by che 

Stace Commissioner cvf Labor'such a§ a pi^sporc 

insurance po^licy ac lease one. year 
Old. ^ 



\ 
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Form Approved: 

Budfet Bureau No 44'R0308 



U.S. DEPARTMENT tfF LABOR 
W^^GE AND'HOUR AHO PUBLIC CofJtRACTS DIVISIONS 

1931 Iflnth Arenue SdutB 
Birmingham. Alabama 35205 

APPLICATION FOR A CERTIFICATE TO EMPLOY A STUDENT-LEARNER 



LEAVE THIS SPACE BLANK 



The certification of the appropriate school official on the reverse side of this application shall constitute a temporary 
authorization for the employment of the named student-learner at less than the statutory minimian wage applicable under 
section 6 of the Fair Labor Standards* Act or at wages below the applicable Walsh-Heajey Public Contracts -Act or 
McNamara-O'Hara Service Contract Act wage determination, effective from the date this application is forwarded to the 
Divisions until a student-learner certificate is issued or denied by the Administrator or his authorized representative, 
provided the conditions specified in section 520.6(c)(2) of the Student-Leamer Regulation (29 CFR 520) are ^tisfied. 
P RINT OR TYPE ALL ANSWERS. PLEXSE^READ CAREFULLY THE INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THIS FORM 

3A NAME AND ADDRESS OF STUDENT-LEARNER: 



1 NAi4E AND ADDRESS. INCLUDING Z\P CODE. OF ESTABLISH- 
MENT MAKING APPLICATION: 



2 TYPE OF BUSINESS AND PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED. 
SOLD^ OR SERVICES RENDERED: 



♦ * 



8: DATE OF BIRTH' 
4 (Month, day, year) 



4 NAME AND ADDRESS. INCLUDING ZIP c6dE. OF SCHOOL IN 
WHICH STUDENT-LEARNER IS ENROLLED: 



5 PROPOSED BEGINNINfe DATE OFs 

EMRLOYMENT (Month, day, year) ^ 



6 PROPOSED Efc^DlNG DATE OF 

EMPLOYMENT (Month.^day, year) 



7 PROPOSED GRADUATION DATE 
(Month, day. ymr) 



r NUMBER OF WEEKS IN SCHOOL Y EA» 



9 TOTAL HOURS OF SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
PER WEEK 



to nUmBER OF SCHOOL H0URS*T5m«€jrLY 
RELATED TO EMPLOYMENT TRAlNl^ 



HOW IS EMPLOYMENT TRAINING SCHEqULED 
(Weekly', atttmmte wceJrs.^jjtc.J? 




17»TITLE OF STUDENT-LEARNER OCCUPATION: 



18. NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THIS 
ESTABLISHMENT / 



19. NUMBER OF'EXPERIENCED EMPLOYEES 

IN student»lSarner*s occu/»ation 



20. MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATE OF 
EXPERIENCED WORKERS IN ITEM 19 



21 SPECIAL MINIMUM W*GE(^) TO BE PAID STU DEN T-L E A RN£R 
( if a pro^rcMSive *wage schedule is p^roposed. enter each 
rate and specify the period during 'which it will be paid)'. 

. 3- 



12 NUMBER OF WEEKS OF EMPLOYMENT TRAINING 
AT SPECIAL MINIMUM WAGES 



13 NUMBER OF HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT TRAINING 
A WEEK 



14 ARE FEDERAL VOCATION AL EDUCATION 
FUNDS BEING USED FQW THIS PROGRAM? 



15 WAS THIS PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 8Y fnE STATE, 
BOARD OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 



22. IS Af< aceJor employment certificate on 

'FItE IN TftIS ESTABLISHMENT FOR THIS STUDENT- 
LEARNER? (If not, see instructions) 



l« IF THE ANSWER TD ITEM IS IS **NO". GIVE THE NAME 
OF TME RECOGNIZED'EDUCATIONAL BODY WHICH , 
APPROVED THIS PROGRAM: 



23. IS IT ANTICIPATED THAT THB STUDENT.L EA RN ER 
WILL BE EMPLOYEDJK THE PERFORMANCE OF A 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACT SUBJECT TO THE 
WALSH^HEALEY^PUBLIC CONTRACTS ACT OR 
THE MC NAMA9A-0»HARA SERVICE CONTRACT ACT' 



ATTACH SEPARATE PACES- IF NECESSARY 



Form WH-2Q5 (Rev. 4/68) 
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Q . €rades and Credits . 



Preparatory Pis & r ibui: ive Educat ion. I is a one-credit, 
le-year course which is designed to prepare students for the 
coN^pera five program and/or entry into the 'world of work. It 
i-s,^§ suggested prerequisite, to Cooperative Distributive' 
. Ed uca t ion . * 

i 

Cooperativ'd Distributive Education is a program which 
requires one regular period per day of related instruction, 
five days per week, and an average minimum of 15 holi** ^er * 
week of job training for 36 weeks for three units of credit 
each year when both phases of the program have been succeas- 
fullycompleted. *' ' \ 

^ Types of Distributive Education programs : 

* i 

1 . Se condary 

a. Preparatory^ I and II (Geij^eral or specialized) 

b. Coope-r at ive , I and^II (General or specialized) 

.2. Post-secondary ' ' 

aT Preparatory 
b. Cooperative 
'1 ) Gene ra 1 
» 2) Specialized 



3. Adult 

a . Preparatory 

b. Supplementary 

4 Special programs for the disadvantaged 



4l/ 
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R,. The Training Memorandum . * ^ . . 

f 

Every sCudenC employed in a cooperative Dis'CribuCive 
Ed.ucacjion p'rogram muse 'have on. file in, -Che office of Che 
teacher-coordinator a copy of the official Cooperative Part- ^ 
T.ime Training Memorandum which is illustrated in this section. 

Stated on the fa9e of the memorandum is t^he fact that 
each student must have an individually ta*ilored \^ork-study 
program written on the back of the memofand-um form which 
must, in turn, be signed^ by the employer or his appointee 
wh"o will serve as the Training Station Sponsor; a parent or 
guardian;' the teacher"=- coordinator; and f'inally » by the stadent 
trainee. The student must also h^^e a co,py of this program. 

Some typical programs are i-llustrated here. 



iOf, 
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Co-op<rative Part»Time 
Training Memorandum 



STATE OF LOUISIANA 
DE?AR,TME.NT OF EDUCATION 
' BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 

PROGRAM 



Employer / 


Student 


|Sex 


Age jBirthdate 


Local Public Schools 




4 Social Security No, 


Occupational Objective 


0. E. Code 



Week 



Length ofTraining Period 



Work Permit No. 



Year in ^Vocational Cooperative Progr^^ 



Thli memorandum of training between th^ above-nAmed student ^d employer wiU'serve as a plan for train- 
ing under the co-operative part-time arrangement,, and will outline the conditions under which effective training 
of great value to both employers and students, may be carried.on. It will be considered complete when the em-' 
ployer and teich^r . coordinator Kave outlined on the back the on-th^job training and the related instruction which 
will be followed by the student-trainee. 



EMPLOYER ' • - A 

I. The employer shall have final selection of thoee students who are found <iualiaed for work in the occupation. 
Z. The employer agrees to offer the student the greates t poMible variety of job experiences withia the student's* 
individual capabilities to enable him/her to prepare aa Sbn4|Utely as possible for the occupation for which 
the training outline prescribes.. ^ • 

3. -The training, station sponsor wjU assist the t«ache r-coo'rdinator by giving pe rtinent in^ormaUon which will 
assure the successful progress of the s'tudent-traihee. *^ 

4. The schedule of compensation shall be mutually agreed up<vi by the training sUtion and'the trainee. 

5. An experienced employee shall be assigned to ass^s^t m trairyng the student-lei^ner. 



I 



STUDE.NT 

L The studc^it agrees to perform diUgently the work experiences assigned by* the employer according to the same, 
company policies and reguUtions as apply to regular employees, and his/her employment jnay be terminated 
for the same reasons as other employees. 

2. The student shall attend schooLhali of eafh day. including a one hour related cla«s and wo/k m the establish, 
ment providing job training experience an average minimum of 15 hours during the, school w««k. 

3. Employment shall not be terminated by the trainee without the coordinator's approval. ^ 

N - ■ 



cd^o 



PARENTS 

1. The parents are asked to provide cdAoperation and encouragement to.the student as he pursues his training 
program. * V ' ' " 

2. The parents (or guardian) will be responsible f^r *the pe r spna"T^ onduc' of the s tudent- tratne e while partici- 
pating in the cooperative part-tin)e program. 

3. The parents ^or guardian) will assun^e full responsibility for any action or happenings pertaining to the stu- 
dent-trainee from the time be leaves school until he^eports to his or hqr training station. 

4. The parents (or g^ardian^ and student trainee undersUnd that the cooperative part-time program is organized 
and maintained primarily for high school students. (Juniors and Seniors 16 years of age or over) to secure 
training that will better fit them as potential futl-time employees in an occupation * * 



COORDINATOR ; " ■ 

1. The teacher-coordinator will provide instruction related tb. the wortc of the students and will correlate the / 
classroom activities with the on-the-job tra^ng. * 

2. The teacher -coo«-diKatQr and training station sponsor will work closely together on all probleiK^ concerning 
toe mutual welfare of aU parties, concerned and especially for the successful progress of the student^trainee 

3. The teach^r-^oordinatot- will at regular intervals observe the student-trainee while on the job, and check 
A Jr;""i^«.^^*^"^"» ?PO"«of-»n order to assure successful occupational progress. 

^etcfAfi^rth^^^^ stud4nfs related class wo?k and the employer's progress report to 

ufcNEKAtr ; : » 

understood that the employment of this studen^ will be In a^i^rdance with aU state and federal libor laws 
2. The employment of a regular employee shall not be terminated to create a position for the training of a student 
i. I Re trainee is selected, without 4^scrimination. 

4. The trainee wiU be given instructions in safety procedures and use of equipment, 
THIS TRAINING Pl*AN IS NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT A TRAINTNC OUTLINE 



(Over) 

e, the- undersigned, indicate by the affixing of our signatu/es that we have read and understand the purpose and 
intent Of this training memorandum. " " " . . r r 



By:. 



Training Station Sponsor 



Date 



Teacher -Coordinator 



Address 4i Telephone 



Student-T rainee 



Parent or Guardian 



Address %-Telepnone 
III. R. 2 
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Outline of On- the -Job Training 



Outline of Related Assignments 



\ 



\ 
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DEPARTMENT STOR^E FLOATER TRAINEE 
Outline of 'Qn~the-Job Training 



Orientati'OR 

y 

Job Ap plication 
Intejrview 

Basic Store Operation and 
_ Layout ' - ' 



Operations 
Cashiering 

Credit System; Procedures- 
Shrinkage Control 
Inventory Procedures 
Check Cashing Policies and 

Procedures 
Stoj;e Maintenance 
S tockkeepirrg 
' Markiog and ^Pricing 
Ordering, Shi.pping and 

Receiving * 



Related ^Assignments 

Prlentatio'n 

Job Application 
Interview* ^ ^ 

Mer.chand i sUng Ma t hema t^ics 
Labor Laws . 

Social Security; .Income Tax 
Employee Compensation 

Ope rat ions 

Cashier i/fig 

Re t a ij,^r edit System: 
itercard and VISA 
Shr inkage Con trol 
Inventory Procedures 
Che ck ' Cash ing 
Store Maintenance 
Stockkeeping ^ 
Marking and Pricing 

Mark-up; Mark-down r 
Ordering, Sh^ipping,* Receiving 



Selling 

Directing Customers ' 

Handling Complaints 

Lay-away 

Gift Wrapping 

Selling Fundamentals 

Sales' Ticket Preparation' 

Merchandise Information 

H uman .Relations 

Getting along with c o-w^agrk-e'r s 

and'**employers ^ 
Handling diff*i^cult customers'^ 

A^ertising and Display 

Reading an'd clipping store ads 
Seasonal Sa!^es Promotions 
Window arid Interior Display « 

» * ^ 
Miscellaneous 

Free Enterpris-^ Sysx:em 



' Selling 

Sugges tive Se 1 ling 
Overcoming Objections 
Other Selling. Fundamentals 
Gi?f t Wrapp ing 
Merchandise Informati^on 



Human' Relations 

Employer-employee relations 
Communkcat io.n Sk-ills 



^Advertising and Da splay 

•Newspaper,*. Radio, and TV* 
t Advertising 
Seasonal Sales Promotions 
ndow and Interior Display 

Miscellaneous 

Per.sonal Money Management / 
Free Enterprise Sy.stein 
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VARIETY S^TORE FABRIC SALES TRAINEE 



Outline of On-the-Job Training 



Related As-signments 



Job* Application; Interview ^ 

Basic Store Operations: 
Register Procedure 
Basic .Operation 
Store Policies^ 
' Short -£ind-Long Procedures 
. Refunds and Overages 

Chet4c Cashing Procedures 

Store Charge System- 
Employee Charges 
Customer Charges 
Inst'itutional Charges 

Basic Merchandising of Fabrics: 
Cutt ing Fabri cs 
do'lor Coordination 
Textures 
Care Lab els 
Seasonal Uses" 
Fash i on D e s ign 
Seasonal Sales Promotions 



Job Application; Interview 
Cashiering I , 

Merchandising Mathem.at'ics 
Hpman R^^lations \ 
Personal Development 
Employee ''Compensation * 
Personal Income Tax' 
Social Security 
Labor L a wjs 

Communication Skills 



TAtiles 

Merchandise Information^, 
Color, Line, and Design 
Salesmanship ^ • 
(Display • * 

Advert is ing 
Fa ^h ion Design 



Inventory Procedures: 

Count ing Merchandise 
Compu ter Set Up 
Computer Ordering System 
Department Maintenance 
Pattern Inventory 



Shrinkage Control: '1, 

'Shop Lifting Prevention 
Employee Theft Control 
Paper Shr inkage 



Inventflfrpy Procedure 

Stocking 

Ordering 

Department Main t enan c e 



If 



Shrinkage Control: 

Shop Lifting Prevention 
Employee Theft Control 
Paper Sh r inkage 
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FLORiSTHY SALES TRAINEE 



Outline of On-the-Job Training Related Assignment-s 



Job' Application; Interview 
Basic Store Operations: 
Regis ter Procedure 
Ba^sic Operation 
B a 1 a n*c i n g 

Refunds andOverages 
Check Cashing Procedures^ 
Store Charge System 

FTD ^ \ ^ ^ 

Customer Charges 
Employ,^e^ .Charges ^* 

' / 



Other ^S tore Operat f ons : 

^Cutting flowers -when^ 
shipments arrive' 
Watering plants 
Settln.g.up for weddings' 
FTD 

- Takipg telephone orders 
Shipping and* receiving • 
Marking "and pricing 



Orientation 
, Job Ap pi i'cati on ;^ Interview- 
• Cash ie r ing 

Mak-ing Ch ange 
Sales Tax 
Touch Sy s tern 
Business Mathematics 
Credit Policies 

Mastercard, V-ISA 
Emp 1 oy e e Comp ens a t ion 
Personal Inc'o^me Tax. * 
Social Security 
Lab o r Laws 

Communication Skills 

Inventory Procedure 
Sh^p Maimt;enance 
Orde ring 

Shipping and Receiving 
Telephone Techniques 



FoLor a 1 Design 

Arranging flowers * 
Making corsages 
Making Jb o u t onn ie r e s 



Floral Design 

Color, ^Litie,' and Design* 



Selling 

Handling objections 
Sq^gestive Selling 
Display an d-^ Advertising 



Sell ing 

Human Relations 

Display 

Advertising 



inkage Con t ro 1 
^"Shop Lifting Prevention 

lUnp lo^ee 'fheft^ Control 
'Pallet Shrinkage 

■.■i ^ - 



Shrinkage Control • 

Shop Lifting Prevention 
Emp loyee Theft Control 
Pape r Shr inkage 
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FOOD STORE CASHIER AND STOCKER TRAINEE 



Outlin^f On-the-Job Training' Related Assignments 



Job Application; Interview 

Cashie ring : 

Getting r.egister ready 
Operating cash register 
Balancing 

Multiple pricing 

Pe rcen tages 

Indent ory; figuring taxes 
Keeping records for business 
Clipping store*ads 
Handling coupons, s tamps, 

andpremiums 
Marking merchandise 
Receiving merchandise 
Inventory control 
Bagging groceries 
Sh r inka'g^ control 
S t o,l:e maint e nance 



^Orientation f • 

Job. application and interview 
Employee Compensation 
Labor Laws and Income Tax 
Making change 
Sales tax 
Touch system 
Business Mathematics: 

Addition, subtraction 

Multiplication, division 

Multiple pricing ' 

Record keeping » 
Preparing newspaper ads 
S t o c kk e e p i n g : 

In-ventory control . ' 

Marking merchandise 
Sh r inkage cont rol' 
Store m*^inte^nar>ce 



Directing customeirs 
Handling customer complaints 
Han.dling different types 

of cus t ome rs 
Return of merchandise by 

customer 



Human Relat ions t 

Handling c us t ome r-/:omp 1 ain't s 
Handl-ing different types 
of customers 



'Communicat ion skills 
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FAST FOOD SERVICE TRAINEE 



OutlitYe^of On-the-job Training 
Job Application; In1:erview 



Related ^Assignments 

Orientation ' 
Job Application; Interview 
Labor Laws 



Customer Relations: , - Human Relations in Marketing 

Taking, ordeVs - Getting along wi th , co-workers 

' Attitude toward custome.rs Handling complaints 

Handling customer complaints 

Getting, along with, co-workers 



Cash Register; 

Proper use of^ r^egister 
Making change 
Overages and refunds 



Merchandising Mathematics: 
Mak ing change 
Sales tax 



Gene ra 1 Du t i es : 

Learn prices of all 

products 
Cleanliness of plant 
^asic food preparation 
Shrinjcage control 
Filling out time cards 



Operations:' 

Food Preparat ion\ f or 

Hotels, Restaurants 
^ and Cafeteraas 
Ordering 

^tore main-tenance 
Shrinkage control >^ 



Manag ing yon'ey : 

Opening a checking 

. account $ 

Making .deposits 

Writing checks- • 

Re conciling bank statements 

Income tax procedure 
Social Security 
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VARIETY STORE FLOATER TRAINEE'* 



OutlinQ^of On-che~Job Training v Related Assignments 

Orientation 



Job Interview 



Job Application; Interview 



Waiting on customers 
Operating ,,cash register 
Watching for shop lifters 
Employee theft 
Store- charge system 
Merchandise in f orinat ion : soft 
and hV r d lines 



filing 

Merchandising Mathematics 

Human Relations \ * 

f 



Inside display 
Window display 



Receiving and -checking freight 
Preparing layaways ^ 
.Keeping stockroom, clean and 
in ordar 



Filling out time cards 



y 



Display Principles and 
Mana ge men t 

•'( 

Stockkeeping 
Inventory control 
Store maintenance 
Shipping and Receiving 

Managing^Money : 
Budgets 

Opening a checking account 
Making de pos its 
Writ ing checks 
Reconciling bank statements 
Income tax procedures 
Soc ial Securi ty 
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SERViq^P STATION ATTENDANT TRAINEE 



Outline of On-the-Job Training 



Re la ted Assignments 



Orientation 

Job "Application 
I.n terview 



Station Operation: 

Island service : check 

hood , pump gas , etc . 
Cashie ring 

Credit cards and check 

cashing procedures 
Rack servi'ce: change oil, 
grease , f ix flats , etc 
Station maintenance ^ 
Ordering, shipping, receiving 



Job application; interview 
Merchandising Mathematics . 
Labor Laws 
Personal Income Tax 
Soc ial Security 
Employee Compensation 



\ 

Basic Salesmanship 

Human Relat ions 

Cashiering 

Credit cards ; check 

Safety 

Station maintenance 
Inventory control 



cashing 




Other: 

Shrinkage cont rol 
Record \ceeping- 
Emp loy e rVemploy ee relations 
Free Entei^prise System 



Shrinkage control 
Re CO rd keeping 
Employer-employee relations 
Free Enterprise System' 




-< ' U. S. OFFICE OF* EDUCATION ' 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM CLASSIFICATION • 
* ' • FOR 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
. ■ ' (MARKETING, MERCHANDISING, AND MANAGEMENT) ' 

, -Revised .1 9 79- 

^ ' This codidg system supersedes all o-ther^ 

04.0100 Advertising Services 

Organ^ized subject matter and le arning' -e.x- 
peri^^nces related to planning, deve lopmen t , 
placement^ and evalaution tasks p^r f or'med by 
distributive employees^ and management p4r- 
sonfiel in demand creation and sales promotion 
activities utilizing displays, merchandising 
aids> and mass ijiedia in such enterprises as ad- 
vertising agencies, display houses, retail and 
wholesale establishments, and production 
industries. 

04.0200 Apparel and Access sories 

Organized subject matter and learning ex- 
^ periejice^ related to the variety of sales, 

fashion coordination, and sa le s -sup p o r t i ng 
^ tasks performed ^by distributive employees and 
management personnel in re tail and whglesale 
vest.ablishments primarily engaged in selling 
clothing of all kinds, including related 
articles for personal wear and adornment. 

04. 0300 ^ Automotive ^ 



Otgan^ized .subject matter and learning ex- 
^ periences t ed to the variety of -sales and - 

sales-support^^ tasks performed by distributive 
emplbyees and m^^;^ag^ent personnel in retail," 
whole sale ,. and ser^ce es t ab lishmenCs engaged 
in selli"ng, renting^ storing, or caring of 
cars and trucks, and in selling automotive 
parts, accessories, and equipment:. ^ 

04.0400 Finance and Credit 

0?rganized subject matter and learning e:^- 
periences related to the tasks perfprmed by 
distributive employees and management j!)ersonnel 
in institutions engaged in deposit banking and 
related services, extending credit in th^ form 
of loans, services allied with^the exchange of 
securities and commodities, or consumer 
credit and collections. 



ii6 
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"044.0500 Floris try ^" *' 

Orgaiijzed sub j ect ^mat t* er ^and learning ex- 
periences related; to a variety o£ sales and 
^ 'sales-suppoxting tasks performed by distri- ' 
butive employees and management personnel .in 
retail and wholesale e s t ab 1 i s ftme n t s engaged in 
V • selling floral arrangements, cut flowers, 

growing plants, a r t if i c ia 1 ,p Ian t s , and 
related items for ornamental use. 

r 

04.0600 Food Distribution 

Organized subject matter and learning' ex-' 
periences related to a variety of sales and ' 
s^^^s-supporting tasks performed by distri- 
butive employees and manag ement 'p er sonne 1 in 
establishments primarily engaged in selling ^: . 
food for home prepa-ration ar?d consumpt ion , ^or • 
selling a general or commodi ty. 1 ine of food, 
products at wholesale'. * > ^ 

^ ") 

04.0700 Food 'Services 

Organized sybject matter and learning ex- 
periences related to the sale and sales- 
. supporting tasks performed by distributive 
^ -empldyees and managemen t ^p e r s onn e 1 in establish- 
^ • . - ments serving prepared foods and d^rinks for 

consumption on their own, premises or at place 
designated by the custom^er. 

-* : * - ' 

'0^-0800 General Merchandise . ' ' , ' 

Organized subject matter and learning ex- ^ 
perienaCes^ r-elated to a variety of sales and>' 
sales-^pporting tasks performed by - dis t r ib ut ive 
employees and management personnel engaged 
primarily in s e 11 in g ' var io us types-of merchandise 
^at retail in d e par t men t' s t or e s , junior depart- 
^ ment stores, variety s t o j^e s , * gen e ra l^me r chand- 
ise stores, discount' stores; and c a t^aJo^^^o u s e ^ . 

Hardware 



04 . 0900 



Building JMatgrials, Farmland Gard'en 
Supplies and Equipment 

Or ganized ^subj e ct matter and learning ex- 
. periences related to various sales and sales- 
* ^ supporting tasks performed by distributive 

employees and management personnel in- e s t ab 1 ish- 
ments engaged primarily in selling one or more 
^ of the following product IrneS at, retail*, af" 

wholesale, or to contractors: hardware ^ paint, 
wallpaper, lumber, building materials', supplies 
and . equipment for home construction, or farm * 
and garden ^supplies and equipment. 
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.04.1000 ^ HomV Furnishings ^ , , * • 

Organi>2ed subject matter, an d' 1 e a r n ing ^ e x~ 
periences related to va riou^, sa les and sales- , ♦ 
' - support^ing tasks performed byv d is or ibut ive 

emplayees and management persannel in reta-il 
and wholesale establishments engaged primarily 
in selli>ng home .furnishings such as '-^f.urSf^tur e , 
* household applian'ces, f loo r ^cove r ir^ ^ ' 

draperies, and specialized lines^of hom'e items.- 

-04,1100' Hotel and >Lodging ^ ' ' /' ' ^ 

Organized subject matter' and^ learping ex- 
perfences 'related ^^to the tasks performed 
' distributive employees and ^management' pen- 
^ ' sonnel in es t ab 1 i,,s hmen ffe w^iph **'provicie Ipd'ging c 

^ ^ , andmeals, conv^t ion f aci 1 f tl e^^^and -o^'her . ^ 

services, a year-round or^'seasonal basis' to^ 
general public or to an olrgan iza t ion * s 
^ • membership., . 

- . ' 04.1200 Industrial Marketing 

Organized subject matxet an d ^le a r a i'hg ex-^- ' 
periences related to the tasks perfotm^d by 
^ " sales and management personnel in ' e s t ab Id sh ^ng 

^ market potentials and selling goods and services 

to buliness and in s t i t u t ipti a 1 ^ uy er s** for use 
in their operatdgns. * ' - ' ^ . ^ 

04.1JOO Insurance * ^ - ' 

Organized subject matter and learning ex- 
periences ralate'd to the. task p.erformed by sales 

, - . and management personnel for Insurance 'carriers 

of all types, ^ or 6y agents or p-1 a cement of 
insur-'ance contracts with carriers. , 

\ / ' • <- ^ 

04 . 140 0 International Trade ^ . * 

. ' ' Organized sub j ect matter and learning ex- 

periences ' re 1 a t ed to the' tasks perfor^ned by 
distributive employees and management 'pfer- 
Jl * ' sonnel in a variety o"f b us iness^ e s t ab 1 ishmen ts 

'concerned with export sales, trade controls, 
'foreign operations, attitude^, monetary prob- 
lems, and other elements in international 
marketings . , ^ 

« ♦ . * * 

O4."r500 ■ Personal ServicN 



i ^ j^rganized s\ub j ect matter and learn ing ex- 

Iperiences related 'tf'o the tasks performed by ♦ 
sales aftd management personnel in establish- 
ments primarily engag.ed in providing services 
GenerallyV^ these services are concerned with 
personal improvement and the cai;e of a p,erson 
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^ or his apparel. Included in this category. 

are laundries ^ and dry cleaning es t ab 1 i^men t s , 
^shoe repair shops, fuqeral homes, phot»|raphic 
studios, and dance or art stujl,ios . 

04 . 1600" Petroleum > \ *^ 

. ^ Organized subject matter ^nd learning ex- 

periences related to the tasks performed by 
distributive employees and management peronnel 
retail or wholesale establishments engaged 
, 'in the distribution of petroleum product.s. ^ ' 

b4\l'70b ' Real Estate ^ * - . ^ 

Or^a^ized subject matter and learning'ex- 
perj.ences related to tasks performed by persons 
who act f or ^t^emselves or as agents foY bther-s 
V ^ in real estate brokerages or other firms en-, 
gaged in buying, selling, appraising, renting, 
ipanaging, and leasing of real orooertv. 

04^. 1*80 0 Recreation and Tourism ' ■ 

' Organized subject matter and learning ex- 

^ • ^ ^pdriences r e 1 a t e d , t o • t^h e variety, of sales, 

couif'seling , and s a 1 e s- s upp o*t i ng tasks per-^ 
% ' >.> formed by dis t r ib^at i ve etnployees and management 

^ • ' personnel in establishipents primarily eng'aged » 

\ i^n providing amusement, -recreation, entertain- 
recreational supplies and equipmeot, or 
travel services-. This instructional program is 
also designed for employees and management per-'* 
*. sannel engaged in other travel serving busi- 

X ^ nes^es who assume responsibilities for stimu- 
. lating the local economy through tourism. 

O4 .ia^0 . Transportat ion . ^ ^ ' \ 

Organized subject matter and le arniing e'x- 
' peri^nces 'related to t*h e physical movement of 
people, personal* ^ffec&s and/products, and. the 
^ ' / sales, «t or ing , . and" sal e s-s upppr t ing tasks 

.performed by distributive employees and manage- 
*ment pe,rsonnel in' enterprises engag,ed in p^s-- 
singer and 'freight transportation, public 
wareho^us ing ,/and services incidental to 
transportation. 
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POSSIBLE ON-THE-JOB ACTIVITIES FOR D.,E. STUDENTS 

J ' 

The on-Che-job acCivicies listed below were deve loped as 
suggestions for training sponsors by coordinator? but may 
also be helpful in writing training memoranda. The experiences 
acquired by the participants are designed to increase the 
■value and productivity of s t uden t - t r a i ne e s in various type^ 
of retail and service establishments. 



The D. E. Unit Application at Training Station ^ 

< 

Advertising Posting store ads 

Runner to me<iia 
Proofreading ads 
^ Analyzing pullirrg power of ^ds 
Checking competitors* ads 
^ Selecting merchandise to be advertised 

' Checking stock of merchandise to b^ 
advert ised 
Filing mats, cuts, photos, etc. 
Operating P. A. system or sound system 
^ Postal carrf follow-up with .customers 

Operating sign machine 
- ^ Keeping^ records on employee 'contests 

, Keying merchandise display to natioT^al ^ 

' c^4:ve r t i s ing / 
Maintaining direct mail lists 
Re cording vital sta'tistics for store use 
P r e p a r i^n g ads • . * 

Handling premiums, gifts, stamps, et^c. 
Clippingstoreads** 



MathematicTs of , Sales t a lly--pe r sona 1 and ^ de p ar t men t a 1 

Distribution Getting cash' for register 

Balancitig register ^ • 

Cashie ring ' ' • 

Handling ^employee discounts 
^ Figuring* mark-up and t^ark-down 

' Totaling inventories ^ 
'S^ Figurin.g selling costs 

Figuring averse sales . 
Using scales--m^rchandise, p'ostal 
, ' • Figuri*ng shipping and delivery costs 
Handling credit sa^es. and contracts s 
Billing 

U^ of pricing catalog 
Making up bank deposits 
Making up^'wage envelopes 
Figuring turnover 
^ jCo^'mple t ing order forms * 
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Display 



•V 



Discount ing inventories 
Tallying taxes collected 
Figuring yardageXan^ ^eights 



M asUi taining departmental displays 
Arraxging top of counter, case, island 

wX>>l displays 
Pr eparin^me rchandise to display 
Runne r and\ass i stant for display 
m a Q a g e r \^ 

Caring for d is^^y equipment and props' 
Painting and buil^ng of props and 

backgrounds 
Preparing show cards 

cards ^ 
Traffic coun^: - -window 
>Iaintaining inventory of' dismay 

materials and me-rchan^iise 
Making, window shopping compar iso^rr^ 
Returning display merchandise to st^Dxk 
Planning displays * <^ 

Preparing window information sheet for* 

departments 
Daily cleanliness check of windows 
Grouping merchandi^se for 'floor displays 



Human* Relations 



Screening complaints and adjustments 
Directing^customers 
Training* transfers 
Posting "be)iavior" slogans 
Answering customer mail ' " 

Manning infor.mation booths* 
Directing^maid or porter 
Credit interviewing 

Collecting suggestion box material 
Maintaining employee bulletin board 
Making up time caries 
Schedulingtreliefs and lu*nches 
Che d king floor coverage 
Answering t-he telephone 



Me r Ghan d i s e 

* In forma t ion 
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Checking tags and labels 
Comparison shopping 

PrepaF-lJxg merchandise for sale ^ 
Maintaining resourq^e files 
Collecding facts for advertisifig manager 
Reporting customer reactions and 

satisfactions 
Using'want slip system 
Assisting in fashion shows 
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Quality check \Df merchandise on floor . 
Maintaining library of publications -and 
dea'ler aids 



Sa lesmanship 



Selling different types of irierchandis 
small unit, big unit., hard lin^es 
soft lines, lines requiring fitt 

Flying «quad, floater-sales 

Demonstrator sales 

Handling different types of Customers: 
^ age, sex, race, etc, 
i^As'Sembling -merchandise 
Building customer. file; prospect li^t 
Handling lay-aways, credit sales • ^'' 
Handling want slip system 
Analysis of trade area' 
Gift shopping--personal shopper 
Special orders 
Selling from sample^ ^ 
Pa Ut i c ip a t in sales, store, depart- 
mental meetings ' . 
Point of sale displays 
Customer identification' 
Flopr cove rage , 
Related item analysis 
Suggestive selling ^ 



mg 



Stockkeeping 



• J 



/ 



Pilling in forward stock 

Filling in supp lies--bags , paper, tissue 
t^pe 

Unit i n\v^e ntory control systems 
Store maintenance » 
Checkingnever-out lists 
Re-ordering staples 
Store reserve stock 
Re^ceiving protedur-e- 
Checking 'invoij:es 

Arranging' for physical inventory 
Handling stock transfers 
Wrapping apd packing 
Marking and re-marking ^ 
Department\inspection 
Pre-packagi^ig and. assembly 
WithdravTal of merchandise for dis 
Del*iveryloading 

Handling perishables, fashions, i 
Returns to 



manufacturer 
-Care of marking machines and mate 
Handling damaged and soiled merch 
Hand ling retui;ns to supplier 



play 

mpor ts 

rials, 
andise 
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Store Operation 



J 



/ 



Reporting on safety hazards 
Assisting in ^^^^rrangement of department 
Replacing bulbs, turning off lights 
Maintaining receiving records, weight 

and traf f ic check 
Checking and' packing for^delivery or 

sh i pme n t out 
Filling floor and delivery orders 
Checking' delivery routes 
Handling returns, C.O.D.'s at store 
Distributing departmental supplies 
Filling-mail and telephone orders 
Verifying credit sales 
Inspect ing restrooms 

Handling lost and found system * 
• Running drink concession 
Helpinginparkinglot 

Handling sales book, cash register tape, 

tally card distribution, ' 
Maintaining stockroom, warehouse inventory 
Repairing futures ^ 

Handling lay-aways * . . 
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S . State and Federal Repoi^ts . 

There are four reports -to' be fill*ed ou.t by the teacher- 
coord inato r .each school year for the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment o& Education.; ' i 

1 . The Class Organization Re port . 

This^form will be received early^ in the school 
^ year and is the basis for the next three 

>^ forms. Fill out 'one form for each class. Be 

sure to k^ep a copy for your files. 

2 . End of ,the Year Report . 

This form will be received at the end of 'the school 

year. The information on this form is taken 
' from the Class Organization Report and the 

students' who complete the program requirements. 
It is important to r-^member that the only 
J students} who* can complete the required program 

^ seniors. who were reported in Column 8. 

Be sure to keep a copy for your files 

3. The Summary Report . 

This form will also b e^ received^ at the end of the 

year- It is important to keep accurate records 
of each student ' s tress earnings and hours 
worked because th-ese will be reported, on the 
Summary Form. Be sure to keep a ^opy* for 
your files . 

4. The Follow-up Report . 

This report is received in the fall of^ the school 
year. Follow-up information will* be reported 
based on the students who were listed as 
• • ^ '^completions" *6n the End ot the Year report 
(Column 13). Be sure to keep a copy"'for 
your fil.es. 
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Criteria for identification of d 2»sad van t aged students on the 
Stare Department' of Education reports:. » ^ 

D iyad vanta^^ged 'code number * 

1. >Stud^ncs recei^ving the basic or remedial education 

necessary to bring them up to their cJ?ass level.-' 

2. Students being tested ^ith special tests which more 

accurately determine their capabilities and 
abilities. * 

3. Students receiving assis'tance from'the vocational 

rehabilitation agency. 

4 St uden^rs^^Xeceivirig special counseling, psychological 
^ aid, and/or social work assistance. 

5. Students receiving special phys-ical health services, 

including medical care and nutritional supplements. 

6. Students who. are: 

a. on un graded schedules. 

b. given more 'time for the completion of the 

cur r iculum , 

c^. ge 1 1 ing^ ind ividual i zed instruction attention. 

7. Students from families with incomes less than the 
' pove r ty^ leve 1 ; 

8. Students with cultural or linguistic deficiencies 

which .require special attention and training. ^ 

9. Slow learning students who are performing below 

. ab il i*ty . 

10: Students *who are potential dropouts. 

11. -Studlents receiving communications an^^d work adjustment 
•skills'. 



'I- 



^ Slow av,erage students who are "just getting by" in 
the regular classroom and are receiving individual 
a t ten t ion .* 



CLAS^kcANIZATION REPORT StateUf L^biana ^ 

D.E. Preparatory, D,E. Cooperative DEjPARTMENT O^DUCATION Ortginnrl to: StnL^Rflce 

and General Cooperative Education Batdn Rouge 

DE 918(R 8/75) Distributive Education and^Genera'l Cooperative Education Section Copies to: Local Administrator 

School Year ' 

Parish 



Please fill In this form In triplicate for each class and send original to State Office by the dates specified^ 



School 



DE Prep lOlI O 
DE Coop lOIIIH] 
GCE I D II □ 



Name of Student 



Age 



Example; Mary Day 



Coordinator 



Time Class Begins: 
Time Class Ends: 



17 



Grade 



12 



Sex 



Instr. 
Prog. 

Code 



04.02 



Mall Ing Address 



Conference Period Time 



Training Station 



Train- 
Ing Plan 
on file 



Sears Roebuck Co. 



Yes 



. Coordination Period Time 



Type of Work 
Department 



Sales-->Chlldren'8 Wear 



Dlsadv* 

Codes 



B-7. 10. 



1. 



2. 



r 3^ 
A. 



5. 



6. 



s7.- 



8. 



9. 



10. 



II. 



12. 



Signature of Coordlhotor 



Date 



Signature of Principal 



Dnte 



so 



Name <if StuHent 



Example: Mary Day 



13. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



Ill 
20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 
24. 



25. 



26. 



27. 
28. 



.29. 



30. 



31, 



32. 



■7^ 



Age 



I 7 



Grade 



12 



Sex 



Signature of Coordinator 



Instr . 

Prog. iTraining St.ition 
Code 



0^1.02 ISearg Roebuck Co. 



Date 



Tr.tlnlr^g 
"Plan oa 
file 



Yei 



Type ol Woik 
Dep.u imciil 



Disjdv. 
Codes 



Sdlea-Clii Idre.i' 3 Wear 



Signature of Princlp.il 



NAMES OF ALL STUDEWS J:WtOLLED SHIliLD BE LISTIJD (Use Extra ^eet' 

jc • ■ ^ 9 ■ 
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T . State Approved Textbooks 



. Below is the current list o f ^ State Approved and 
adopted textbooks for Distributive Education. ^ 



'A 



Individual Instruction 

Delmar Publishers, Inc. 

Merchandising Ma thema t i cs , 19 7 3 



Grade 
PI a c erne n t 



State 
Book 

' Numbe r 

9-12 221090 



197 1 



Gregg Commun ity 'College Division, 
McGraw-Hill 

Occupational Manuals and Projects is 
Market ing : 

Physical Distribution, 1969 ^ 
Data Processing in Marketing; 1971 
Commun i cat ions in Marks-tyfg , 19 7 1 
Math ema t i c s • in Marketin,g^ 1970 
The Economics of Marketing, 1971 
Psychology and Human Relations in 

Marketing , 1969 * 
Marketing Research, 1969 
Creative Selling, 1971 
^ Careers in Marketing, 1971 

Org-an izat i"on for >|arketing 
Buy ing^and Pricing, 1971 
Cus t ome rvS e rvi ces , 19 7 1 
Adve r t is-in g , 19 70 
Basic Salesmanship, 1969 
Product Planning, 197^ 
. Display and Promotions, 1970 

Wholesaling, 1970 
Get ting Merchandise Ready' for 

Sale, 19-69 

Sou t h-Wes t e rn Publishing Company 

Advertising and Displaying Merchandise 
• 1967 

Credits and Collections, 1/968 
Selling Fashion Apparel, 1971 
Checker- Cashier, 1969 * 
Merchandising Mathematics, 1967 



Market ing. Merchandising and Management ^Basic) 

Grfegg Community College Division, McGraw-Hill 
Marketing an d ^ i s t r ibu t^ion (2nd. Edition) 
. ^ 197A 9- 

Proj ect Ac tivity Guide, 1974 ^ . 9- 

Retailing Principles' and Practices 

' , (6th Edition^ ,1974 " 9- 

Problems an d. P r o j e c t s , Units 1- 12 , 19 74 9: 



9- 


12 


g221 104 


9- 


12 


221112 


9- 


12 


221 120 


9- 


12 


221 1 39 


9- 


12 


221 14*7 


9- 


12 


2 2115 5 


9- 


12 


221163 


9- 


12 


221171 


9- 


12 


221 180 


9- 


12 


221 198 


9- 


12 


221201 


9- 


12 


22 12 10 


9- 


12 


221228 


9- 


12 


221236 


9- 


12 


• 221244 


9- 


12 


221252 


9- 


1-2 


221260 


•i 9- 


12 


221287 


9- 


12 


221295 


9- 


12 


221309 


9- 


12 


221317 


9- 


12 


221325 


9t 


12 


221333 



12 
12 

12 

il2 



2210Q7 
221015 

22 1023 
221031 
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Probleiirs and Projects, Units 13-24, 
Retailing Principles aqd Practices, 

(4th Editidn) , 1962 
Manual and Key (4t;h Edition) , 1962 

Laidlaw Brothers 



Grade 
19 74 9-1 2*; 

11-12 



Prentice-Hal IV Inc. * - . t\ 

•Salesmanship: Modern Principles 'and. 

Pra.c'tices ,19 72 9- 
Manual , * . 9- 

Sales Horizons (3rd Edition), 1968 11- 
Guide 

< *■ 
Sou th-Western Publishing Company . ^ 

Fundamentals of Selling (9th Edition) 

^ 1969 ' s 9- 

" Workbook 9- 

*Au4io- Visua 1 Aid s 

Educations Design, Inc. 

The Worl^ of Wotk, 1972: 

Getting a Job 9- 
pn the Jot - 9- 

Cross- Vocational Skills, Information 9- 



-Numb e r 
251040 

207870 
707 872' 



Basic Retailing and Distribution, 1970 


Q 


-12 


Li. 1 U J O 


Workbook 


f 

Q 




£. £. X. \J \* 


^ Key 


9 


-12 


/ X \l \J ^ 


South-Western Publishing Company 








4 Business, Principles and Management 








(6 th Edition) , 19 7 3 


9 
✓ 


-12 


'9909 1'^ 

4m 4m \i i. X J 


Study Guides and Problems 


9 


-12 


2 20221 


Retail" Merchandising (8th Edition) , 1975 


9 


-12 


221074 


Workbook 


9 


-12* 


221082 


Sales' 






• 


Gregg Community College Division, McGraw-Hill 




-'12 




Retail Selling, 1972^ 


9 


220922 


Laboratory Manual, 1972 


. 9 


-12 


220930 


Salesmanship Fundamentals (4th Edition) , 






2 2^0^4 9 


, -19 73 ' 


9 


-12 


Sltudent Activity Guide', 1973 


9 


-12 


220957 


Salesmanship Fundamentals (3rd Edition), 








1965 • 


11 


-12- 


207853 


-^Manual ancl^6^ (3rd Edition), 1965 






70785.6 


S^tudent Ac t i vi t y "Gu ide (3rd Edition), 








1965 


1 1 


-12 


207861 


The Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc. 








Ret^-il Selling is* Fun, 1970 


9 


-12 


220965 



12 220973 
12- 7'2 09 7 9 
12 208930 
708933 



12. 2 2 09 8-1 
12 22099"0 i 



12 623687 
12 623695 
•1 2 .. 62 3709 
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The World of Work, 
Complete Se't 



.972 



Grade Number 



9-12 •'6237 1 7 



1973 



Fairchild Books and Visuals 

A Retailer Visits the Market 
Running a Smaller Store: 

From Selling to Manag-ement, 
Introduction to Textiles, 1971 . 
Fashion in the /Shaking : From* Concept 

through ProdiictioTi to^ Consumer', 1970 
Store Shrinkage ^ ' 

Eiirployee Pil f erage/Consumer^Th^f f, 
' .197 3 •■ ■ ,f 

Combination Merchandising and Marketing 

Package 



19 74 



9-U^ 6 24454 

9-12^ 624462 
9-12 ^ 624470 

9-12 , 624489 



12 624497 
12 624500 



Gregg Community 'Co 1 lege Division, McGraw Hill 

Marketing Principles - Transparencies, 1972 
Volume I — Fundamentals of Mar'ke ting 9 
Volume II--Channels of Disjiribution 
Volump III--The Prdduct - 
Volume IV--Pricing 
Complete Set , 
Advertising- and the P^sychology of Buying 
1^7 1 , Transparencies 
• Volume I--Con'5umer Behavior 

Volume II — Marketing Re search 
Volume II'I--Advert-is*ing Principles 
^ Volume IV- -Creative Advertisement 

Complete Set ' ^ 



Learner Educational En terp rises 

Sales Executive Roundtable ^ 
in e ■ I — V '1 Casseftte Album 
Volame I I--12-Cassette Album 

Universal Education and 'Visual Arts 

Distributi-ve Educdpion: Selling" a,s :a 
.Career 

8 Filmstrips with cassettes, 1970 
*' 8 Films-trips with records, 1970 

Greedy Hands, 1970 

1 -Filmstrip with cassette 

1 Filmstrip with record . ' 

Check and Double Check, 1970 



■12" 

■12 

•1-2 

■12 

■12 



12 
12 
12 
1-2 
12 



1 Filmstrip wibh 
r Filmstrip with 



cassette 
record 



9-12 
9-12 

9-12 
9-12 

9-12 
9-12 



624519 
624527 
624535 
624543 
624551 



624560 
624578 
-624586 
624594 
62460S 



■1 2 6 2 4^4 6 
■1 2 6 2 462 4 



\ 

624632 
624640 

.624659 
6 2 466 7_ 

624675 
624683 
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Re f erences 

Globe Book Company, Inc. 

Pathways to Speech, 1973' 
Guide 

Gregg Community College Division, McGraw-Hill 
Know Your Merchandise (4th Edition)' 
1975 

'^^''^^1 9 75 ^^^^"^ Fabric (5th Editibn) 

Your Job is Distribution, 1968 
Manual and Key" 

Textiles-^ Fib^r to Fabric (4th Edition) 
196? y • ^ ^ 

Manual * , ^ ^ 

Know Your Merchandise (3rd Edition) 
1964 

Manual and Key * 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Essentials of Merchandise Information: 

Nontextibles , 1968 
Manual and ' Key " 
Workbook 



Grade Numbe 



9-12 
9-12 



9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

11-12 



It 

11-12 



9-12 
9-12 
9-12 



221341 
721344 



9-12 22135 0 



221368 
208906 
728909 

208965 
708968 

2089 73 
7089''^^6 



221376 
221379 
221384 
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CHAPTER IV 

^ THE CURRICULUM 

This section is intended as a general guide to the 
curriculum. For more detailed inTormat ion see Bulletin 1389 , 
One-, Two-, or Three-Year Distributive Edu ca t ion S e conda ry 
School* Curriculum which is available from t|;ie State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

A. Cooperative Distributive Education . 

Cooperative Dis tril^ut ive Education is a program for 
persons who, tfirough a cooperative arrangement between the 
school and employers, receive related instruction i,n schcol 
plus on-the/«fjob training in marketing, merchandising, and 
man-agement. These two experiences must be planned and super- 
vised ^b-y the School and employers- so that each contributes 
to the studeat's education and emp.lo yab i 1 i t y . On-the-job 
training periods and school attepdance majf be on alternate 
days, holiwa'ys, full days or other .periods of tim^, as long 
as the student receivesHrhe equivall 
instruction per week and an average 
on-the-job training per week for 36 
program is designed 'for juniors and 



!nt of 5 



hours of related 
minimum of 15 hours of 
w^eks (540 hours). The 
seniors in high school. 
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B. ' Preparatory Distributive Education . 

This curriculum emphasizes basic techniques in 
^marketing, merchandising, management, soicial competencies, 
and -f undamen t a 1 skills in computations an d ' commuhl ca t io n . 
Prepax;aft>ry D. £• utilizes the pro j e c t »p lasi f training. 
Employment ^is encouraged but not required* The primary 
purpose of this eleme-fl^ary coui^se in distribution is to 
prepare the student his initial job in the broad' field 

ofdist^ibution. 

Preparatory Distributive Education is the introductory 
or first year course. The^ first year should be' approached 
with the emphasis on an awareness of the ^various entry oc- 
cupations available through the distributive education 
>^ogr am . The teacher-coordinator should'present the spec- . 
trura of distributive occupations that isjavailable to 
students so they can state a clear and concise career ob- 
jective. The carreer objective fV^ill then; give the teacKer- 
coordinator a valid reason f or ' d ^ve 1 o p ing a '* t a i 1 or-mad e " 
course of s tudy • for each student. 

The basic content of the first year, course shou.ld include 
a mastery of basic store operations, selling techniques, and 
the development of desired attitudes, knowledges, and skills. 
As a prospective trainee for a distributive occupatipn, the 
student is expected to acquire considerable knowledge about 
customers, merchandise, services, systems, and ^business 
orgaoiza t ions . 
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- Suggested Units of Instruction for One-, Two-, 
Year Distributive ""Education Pr ogramsH ~ 

- 7^ — 



or Three- 



In the following suggested units of iiistruction no 
attempt has been made for any sequence. Units in Distributive 
Educat-ion must be ^flexible enough to meet th^ individual 
needs of all the students in helping them achieve their 
caraer goals. The occupational objective of' the students 
should guide the design of the total Distributive Educati-on 
program on a year-to-year basis. 

In the classroom Vhe student should ^ re ce ive experiences 
that will help h im ^,de velop the necessary knowledge, skills,' 
and attitudes to progre^ss in marketing in general as well as ' 
in th'e specific ocoupacion for which he is preparing. Time 
should be allocated throughout the year far individual study 
depending on -s t ude n t. c ar e e r goals and training requirements. 



\ 



THREE-YEAR PROGRAM ' . * 
Distributive Education (Preparatory I) 

Hours 



Introduction to Distributive Education 15 

DECA ^ "10 

CareersinMarketing ^ ^ 20 

Distributive Education Manual Preparation ^ 10 

Parliamentary Procedures^ 5 

Introduction to Marketing ^ ^ 25 

Human Relations and Personality Development ^ 15 
Personal Budgeting , * 10 

Job Description- . 5 

Emp.loy*ee Compensation 5 

.Mathematics for Marketing 40 

Cashiering \^ ^ 10 

Job Interview and Application 15 



Distributive Education (Cooperative I) 

Hours 



Basic Selling \ 40 

EconomicsofMarketing 15 

Bhying ^ ' * ' ^5 

Pricing : • 10 

Adve r tising * 10 

Display and Promotion k 15 

Individual Income Tax * ' ,5 

Marketing Re search ■ 15 

Inventory Shrinkage and Store Seciirity " 15 

Receiving, Checlcing, andMarkingGoods ^ 15 
Review of Cashiering, Mathematics, and Manual 

Preparat ion ^ ♦ 15 

Tourist Courtesy and Information . 5 , 

Tim^ jias been allocated for a review of cashiering, 

mathematics, and manual pre p,a ration* This time should be 
divided into segments th^at will bef^ most beneficial to the 



individual students. ' It is suggested „that Inventory SJbrinkage 
and S torei -Security be' taught prior to the Christmas rusl> ai;id 
tlxAt Tnd i vidua 1 Income Tax be cove red about the time the \ 
students get thSir W-2 forms. 
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Distributive Education ( Coop>e ra t i 



Communications in Marketing 
Cre-dit and Collections 
Creative Selling 

Establishing a Business \ 

Customer Services * 

Personnel Management 

Product Planning 

Data^ Processing ^ 

Wholesaling 

Stock Control 

Law of Contracts 

Franchising 



4 



/ 



TWO-YEAR PROGRAM 



Distributive Eduaation (Cooperative I) 

^ ' ' • • I 

JuiiHor Year 

V 

Introduction to Distributive Education . 
DECA , . / 

Human Relations (Relate this unit throughout the jtear) 
CareersinMarketing 
Job Interview and Appli'cation ' 
Basic Selling 
IntYbduction to Marketing 
Inventory,. Shrinkage -and Store Sec4jrij:y 

Mathematics for Marketing ( include ' s ome parts of units 
from cashiering, employee compensation, personal 
b udge t iag , — p r i cing , inconve tax) " • 

D is tr ib'Ut ive Education Manual Pre^paration 

CustomerServices 

Receiving, Checking, and Marking ' 



\ 



Hou>rs 
10' 
5 

15 . 

20 
10 
30 
30 



25 
5 
10 
10 



Distributive Education- (Cooperative II) 



Senior Year 



Economics of Marketing 
Communications in Marketing 
Marketing Research , 
Advect ising 

Display and P^motion , 
Credit, and Corrections 
Establishing a Business 
Personnel Manag^e-ment 
Data ' Processing 
Stock Control 
Law of Contracts 

To^ur i s t^^Co^'^ ^sy and Information 
Creative felling 



Hours 
20 
25 
. 5 
10 
10 . 

3 

5 
10 
10 

5 

5 

5 
30 
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ONE-YEAR PROSJIAM 



Distributive Education (Cooperative I) 

Introduction to Distributive Education* 
DECA (May include parliamentary procedure with 
this unit) 

Human ^Relations and Personality Development 
Careers in Marke^t ing 

Job Interview and Application ' * 

Basic Selling^ 
Introduction to Marketing 

Economics of Marketing ^ 
'Establishing*a Business' 
Inventory Shrinkage and Store Security 
Distributive Ed'ucation Manual Preparation 

\ 



.•5 . 
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* ' THE LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF ' 

distributive' EDUCATION CLUBS OF AMERICA (DECA), INC. 

This section is intended as a general guide to DECA. For 
more detailed information, consult the Louisiana and the 
National DECA Handbooks. 

The pubfic secondary, or post secondary school has not ' 
completed its'primary e^iucational and training functions 
when it sends a young adult to a job equipped only with basic 
jo.b skils and information. In addition to' providing the 
student primary vocational competencies, the school has the 
responsibility to aid the development ot the civic, social, 
and, ethical aspeats of his personality and to promote within^ 
the stude.nt certain aesthetic appreciations. These goals can^^ 
be reached through DECA. 

^ There are five divisions of DECA. They are: 

High School • - ^ ^ 

Junior Collegiate ' ' ' 
Collegiat e 

Professional . ^ ' \ 

Alumni 

The Collegiate, Professional,,' and>lumni divisions act in 
an advisory and supportive capacity^ to the High School and 
Junior Collegiate divisions. Information will te given Here ^ 
by divisions . ' , ' 

A . High School Division . 

In addition to the classroom instruction and on-the-j'ob 
training, t he ^a c t i v i t ies of the local Distributive Education 
Chapter complete the total instructional program. This phase 
of the program is so important that it is included in the 
State Minimum* Standards ' for Vocational Education. The M-inimum 
Standards specify that, "an active DECA Chapter must be 
main ta ined . " , 

The all-encompassing purposes of the Distributive Edu- 
cation Clubs of America are to p romo t e " vo cat i ona 1 understand- 
ing, civic consciousness, social 'inte ij.igence and leadership 
development. Distributive Education chapters, under the 
leadership of the local coordinators, contribute tothe 
preparation of future leaders in marketing and distribution 
"through active studetrt participation in various chapter 
activities and by student involvement in local meetings and 



/ 
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State and National Career Development Conferences, Armed ^ 
with a background of poise and self-reliance, these trained 
young adults can obtain or advance to and hold better 
positions in a much shdr t e r ,st ime than those who have not had 
these opportunities. 

Distributive Education chapters a^e organized. on a 
statewide basis as the Louisiana Association of DECA. Execu- 
tive offices are located in the State Department of Education, 
Distributive Education Section, Baton Rouge. The association 
holds a three-day State Career Development Conference, and a 
three-day Chapter Officers* Training Conference each year. 

On the national level, the Distributive Education Clubs 
of America is he adq u a'r t e r ed at 1908 Assaciation Drive, 
Reston, Virginia 22091. DECA annually holds the National 
Ca reer Development Conference for its membershio. These 
conferences are held in different cities each year. DECA 
publishes a quarterly magazine. The DECA Distributor . The ^ 
Official DECA Handbook, revised in 1975, serves as the 
national organization's guide for rules, regulations, an*d 
recommendations for 'local, state, and national p a r t i c i p at;^ion . 
Every chapter should have several copies of the Official DECA 
Handbooks for ready reference. DECA jewelry, clothing, and 
other su^pplies may be purchased from the DECA Supply Service 
at U722 Parklawn Drive, Roc'kvdlle, Maryland 20852. 

DECA act ivities are co-curr icular . DECA entourages free 
Enterprise, vocational understanding, and economic awareness 
through i^ndividpal instruction. Studies in Marke'ting projects. 
Creative Marketing' projects, e^xposure t o s uc c e s s f u 1 ' b u sines s 
leaders,^ and practical experience. 

* ^ . 

DECA encour^^es civic c;ons c io us ne s s through school im- 
provement projects, ^community marketing projects, and support 
of community adt; ivifc ies DECA encourages social intelligence 
and leadership development through chapter activities such as 
employer appreciation functi^ons, chapter parties, chapter 
meetings, and' 'field, trips* 

DECAbeli ev*© s in dompetition and offers awards and recog- 
nition to St udgn t members for outstanding accomplishments., 
DECA maintains 'state and national competitive events, all 
designed to stimulate and motivate classroom interests, 
oareer development^ and vocational competence ^ 

^ • ' ' ^ ^. ' 

Areas *of competition *for high school events are: 



Competency based seriesi 
Advertising S'ervices' Master Employee 

App|irel and Accessories^ Master Employee and 

Manager / Owner 
Finance and Credit ' .Master Employee 



, Food Marke t ing 

it » 
Food Service 

Gejieral Merchandise 

P e tro 1 e um 

Proj e cts : 
Pepsi Project 
Anti-Shoplifting; 
7-Up Civic Consciousness* 
Creative Marketing Project 
^PhilliRS 66 Free Enterprise 
Phillips 66 Free Enterprise 



Master Employee and 

'Manager/Owner 
Mas t e r &nploy e e and 

Manner/ Owner 
Master Employee and 
: Manager/ Owner 

Master Employee and 

Manager/ Owner 



Chap t e,r 
Individual 



Preparatory : ^ " 
Free Enterp*rise Essay 
M^thematicsofDistribution 
Careers in Distribution Manual 

V > 

1. Program of Work: ' 

Ixi general, those activities most effectively supporting 
the real purpose of the educational program tend to have the 
greatest meaning for the individual and the^ch^pter. fiie 
.success of any'DE(fA chapter might be summarized by the state- 

*ment: "Plah You r 'Work--Then Work Your Plan." First of all, 
it must be ^ under s too d that a program of work will not just 
happen. It 'has to be considered carefully in detail, written, 
and executed if it is to be beneficial. The, t ime\ place,. and 

.manner of developing ideas and executing them are important 
considerat io'ns . A program of work for DECA is a must.. 

The following criteria should be followed in developing 
a Program of Work: 



f • 



An oQtline of activities covering a definite 

period of time should be listed. 
TheJ program must include : 

1 ) S^^cif ic goals 

2) Methods to attain these goals 

3) ^Definite methods of evaluation. 

It should be carefully developed and carefulrly 
worded. 

It should be based on the needs and wishes of 

the members, the orgaqj-zation, the school, and 

the community.. 
It^_^hould represent tf'he thinking and ^approval of 

4g^majority of DECA chapter members. For a 
, program of Vork to be effective it must be 

developed by the chapter membership. 
It should present a challenge to its memb e rs ^ 
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2.' The following steps might be f'oliowed in developing 
a Program of Work for a new DECA chapter: 

"a. Review, by the entire member^ship , the several ^' 
activities in which the^ chapter' might parti- 
cipate. Use the DECA Handbook fot reference, 
b. Secure copies of Programs of .Work of other DECA 

chapters; review, .evaluate,' and collect ideas ■ 
• applicable to your chapter. * 

\ c. Choose a few activirles that- vill definitely be 

^ ' ^undertaken; for example: 

1 ) Employer- employee Ban que-t 

2) Professional Chapter me etings ^ 

3) .Creative Marketingproject 

4) Program before civic ^fo^ps. 

d. Develop a list of possib le1»alternat ives ; for 

example : i 
^ l)Open House ; ^ 

2)Parade' float ' 
'-^ 3)TV and radio shows ^ ^ flp 

4) Guestspeakers 

5) Field trips . - 

e. Appoint a Program of Work Committee and provide ^ * 

copies of information g^athered and discussed. 
This committee should make additional inquiries-, 
study suggestions submitted, and establish a 
tentative . prog:.r^am of work including goals, ways, 
* ' an9 mea^ns*. k ' - ' , . ' ^ . ^ 

f . The^ Program o,f Woric Committee should i^eport to • 
'^Wl,^'^ ph^P^^^^ » d^fscuss the tentative program, ' \ 

* 'v^ revise it if riedessary, and provide copies of' 

the completed, Program ^ of Work fo')r dis t r ibut iaji-»-^ 
Approya;! ot^^h^atpter me^mber^^ip arid'school ^ '-^r^^ 
aut^ori'ties must ^'be o#|:ain^d. ^ 

g. Execute the ' prograih, gssl'gn' du t x^s^, and continual- 

ly evaluat'^ progress ^ ^' \ • * • 



3. The following will aid an 'established chapter^ in 
developing a Program of Work,: § * . ^ ^ 

a. Review last year's program. :^aiybaate success and': 
^ failure of various activities .anjd de^termine how 

improvement s might b% made ^ 

b. Select items that will be inclu-de'^on this year'*s 

pp-ogram that were used.lagt^ year.' List anc^ 
add new items suggested by membership. 

c. Sectire copies of other DECA ahapter^rogr^j^ of ^ 

Work, evaluate, and ' de t e rmine ^ wh a ff ac t i vi t ies 
) \ and ideas might be used for yiDur chapter. 

, d. Suggested club activities that^might be a part 
^ 'of the Program of Work are follows: 

1 ) Bold aji emp loye r-emp l)6yee banqxie t whe r e 

chapter members honor employers as guests. 
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1) Ho Id. a Senior Recognition dinner near the 
^ end of the scho/Dl year. This works well 
in a two--year program and *is an excellent 
t ime to honor your seniors afid advisory 
committee. 

3) Build a club library on^methods, projects, 

ideas of good club operation. This 
could ill elude materials on any youth 
organization,^ not just DECA. 

4) Offer your talents to civic clubs. Contact 

each civic club program chairman^to * 
explain the DECA story and its role in 
your community and school. 

5) Hold an o f f i c e r .training conference for 

all school club officers. 

6) Have a DE Day or Week in your local com- 

^munity to tie'in with your.,State plans 
or to stimulate your State toward such a 
plan. Merchants ^re proud to have 
students "take oyer" their business for a 
day. The press, too,'cooperates willi,ngly 
Try an annual school bette rm'en t project , 
such as Clean-up, Paint-up Week, March of 
Dimes assistance; open house for DE and 
many others^ "** 
Try ^ community betterment^ project such as 
*'Slave Day" for the United Fund; Thanks- 



7) 
8) 
9) 

lor 

11) 
12) 

13) 

14) 

15) 
16) 
17) 
18) 
19)' 

20) 
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for the needy 



local 



sotne 



giving Christmas baskets 
or many other projects. 
Hold a dance for members and other 
clubs. 

Plan and take a field ^trip to study 

areaofmarketing. 
Start a school store. 

Plan and hold a party foi^ children at' a 

local hospital or orphanage or for elderly 
residents of a nursing home. \ ' 

Hold^and open house for prospective students 
and for, faculty members. Remember to 
invi'te the members of the Advisory Commit- 
^ te^ and the school administration. 

Do gift wrapping a^t Christmas for students 
and faculty. * ^ 

Hold a bake sale or car jc^ash. 

Have a bowling party, ^ 

Plan and conduct orientation foV -new students 

tfave. a booth at the loca,l fair. 

Hold local DECA competition and^ let winners 
represent^ Chapter at the State CDC. ^ 

Hold a style show. ♦ 
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4. Responsibilities of Local Chapter Adviso^ 
(Coordinators): - 

a. Advise and guide, not dictate 

b. Become thoroughly 've rsed in the history, prin- ' 

ciples constitutional provisions, ceremonies, 
typical activities, parliamentary procedures 
and other es^^tials o>f the organization, 

c. Promote an understanding of the benefits derived 

from full participation In the chapter program 
and instill enthusiasm for the program in the 
^ students. 

3 -d. Initiat^ the 4^^anization of the chapter 
. activlKie,8^-Tn the group, 
e. Assist in the democratic process of securing 
an efficient group "of chapter officers. 
^ f. Instruct newly elected officers in their 'duties 
and give all members leadership training, 
g. Assist members in setting up a sound, wortliwhile 

Program of Work and guide them to its completion 
see that the local chapter is adequately financed 
and ^unds properly protected. Many chapters 
.assess membership dues to help financfe various 
chapter activities. A major portion of 
revenue,, if allowed by local administration 
—may be .derived from, fund raising ac t i vi t i es ' and 
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projects 

i. See that the chapter meetings. are held regularly 
and conducted in a business-like manner (use . 
parliam^entary proceiiure). 

j. See that all memlj.ers, old and new, have an op- " 
portunity to participate!.' 

k. See thaj: each chapter memb/er accepts his or her 
responsibilities and tries to do\his or her 
share . , i 

1. Advise the s e 1 1 in g up 'of adequate recor\ds'and 
a c c o u n t's . 

Guide and advise the ,chapter officers in process- 
ing, using, and protecting the standard 
minimum chapter equipment (creed, charter, 
banne r , gave 1) . 

Counsel with individual members and committees 

on prob lems . ■ 
See that all ceremonies, initiation, public per- 
formances, displays and various other activities 
are carefully planned and creditably executed.' ' 
Keep school authorities, the local community, 
and the"general public informed con cerning~ the 
activities, projects, successes, and develop- 
ments of the local chapter ^ its members.'-^ 
Keep abreast 'of new developments in Distributive 
. Education and DECA and call''such developments 
to the attention of the members. 
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Utilize the chapter for leadership training by 
impressing on the membership that it is tlieTr 
organization and by seeing that they perform 
the necessary functions ^o keep -the - chapter 
improving , 

Encourage and' assist each officer to fulfill 
his duties . * 

See' that dues are collected and State and 
N^ional dues are sent in. 
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C. Collegiatg, Alumni, 'and Professional Divisions . 

In. Louisiana there is 'no ^follegiate or professional 
'division -of DECA present. Tb.e Alumni Division is very*^ 
active. ' . , * ^ L 



The 'purpose of the Alumni Division ii to serve t^'e 
* 'Student divisions^n any way\it can. Alumni members may join 
indivW^ally oF rfiay form a l,ocal .chapter Members of this 
.divisit>n\can be ex t r eme ly ) h e 1 p f jo^ to. lo.cal hi^h school 
chapters by' coachi.ng students for contests, Ivel^pftng with jo6 
placement^ serving as chaperones, providing speakers for 
classes^ and in many other wa^s. 
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- ^ . CHAPTER VI f / 

ADULT "classes 

'Adult -Distributive Education is ^ p^rogram.of occupational 
instruction in marketing, merchandisihg, and management. It 
is 'designed. to prepare individuals to enter, to progress in, 
or to improve competencies in, distributive occupations. 
Em|3hasis is placed on the deve L^^me n-t of attitudes and skills, 

A. Adult Dis't.r ibutive Education. V 
— : ^ =" r 

) 

Instruction is offered at the postsecTondary and adult 
education ievel3. Distributive occiip*ations are f ound^ in . such 
bus ijT esses as retail'and wholesale trade :^ fin an ce, insurance , « 
and raal estate; services and service trades; manufacturing; 
transport at j^on and utilities; and communications. Therefore, 
the programs for*adult workers 'are organized in terms of the 
occupational levels, types of businesses, and nature of- job 
activities o^* t^ose enrolled; such^-as: ^ 

V 

i;. Owners, managers^, and operators of all kinds of 

, sto^rfis , 'shops and other d ist r ibut-i-ve businesses^. 
' ^ "J 

2. Sales manage rs ^^of-* all* kinds of ,b us in e s s^e s . - 

— <^ * • t 

3. B ranch -manager s and local r e p rets en t a t ive s . 

-* 4 Bepartmen^t, hea'ds*', *sup.ervisors , t#raining ^sponsors . 

5. .Purchasing agents and byyers.* ' 

6. Salespeople, sales agents, canvassers, demonstra'tors.^ 

7. S tore" 'service workers who come In^* contact with 

cus t ome r s . ' , 

* * * . 

8. Dr'ive r * sale smen , foute sal6,smen., de 1 ive ryme'n/. 

* 

9. Other types of work^ers who cbme ip contact with 

customers while employed in a distributive 'occupation. 

This ins^t ruction may be given during working hours (with 
the approval of th^ employers) or during non-working hours. 
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B Object ives . 

Major objectives of distributive education programs for 
adultsare; 

1. To prcHvide for improved job efficiency. , * 

2. To provide for a better uipderstanding^ of tfie field of 

.economic activity in which the workers are engaged. 

. 3. To provide the kind and amount' of instru<ition to meet 
the vocational n^ecjs of workers.. 

4. To aid in improving management's knowledge and skills, 

5. To prepare workers for ownership and executive 

positions. ^ 
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C • Types of Classes. 



Evening classes ' * 

a . Requi remen ts » . 

1) Tho^e enrolled for inst?ruction must be 
1-6 years of age or over. 

2) Instruction-must'^be related- to the career 
. . objectives of the participants. 

'3) Classes may, meet at any convenient hour of 
the day or evening. 

Membership 

1) , Classes^should be composed o'f w>orke rs 'f rom 
either the s ame distributive occuffation 
or ^ith similar j ob ,dut i e s * o r 'o rob lems . 

2) Instruction is li'kely to b e- le s s' e f f ic ien t 
when class membership is'stoo diversified. 

c. Time schedule — this should not be prepared until 
^ after consultation with those who know the ' ^ 

working conditions which are likely to affect 
attendance at an evening school. 

d . Course content 
1) Should be determined by a f unc t iona 1 'afialy s i s 

. of the work of those enrolled in the classv. 
Should seek to^ develop the working a-bility 
needs of the individual on tfis job. 

3) Should, bfe suited to, the seasonal demands of 

those enrolled as well as their ability 
needs. .^/L 

4) Shoul-d be of short, unit organization. One 

or two brief courses should not be the 
end determinants of instruction. 

e^, Locat ion ' . . 

1) S^hould be conducted in the place most 
'^suitable for effective work (e,g., school 

building, trade as^ o c ia t i o n 'rooms , retail 

board offices). The facilities pf area 

vpcatlonal schools may be utilized when 
possible and feasible. 

2) The amount of space and room arrangement 

should lend themselves to in f o rmal i t i e s 
essential for the. comfort of adults 

Part-time, classes 

> a^ Requirement? — the difference between'the evening 
and part-time class re qu^i remen t s is that the 
^ pa r't-time -classes are s^>ie'^le"d dur i'ng the 
working hours of those workeri enrolled. . 
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Types of part-time classes 

1) .Qontinuous 

a) Scheduled for distributive workers who 
can leave their daily employment 
for instruction, 
b^) Gives supplementary instruction in 

distributive occupatio.ns in a series^ 
^ ^ of brief meetings over an extended 

period of time. These classes are 
usually planned for one, two, or 
^ four hours a week for the period of 

time 'allotted. The program for 
these classes usually provides for a ^ 
p r o gr e ss i ve . s e que n ce of instruction* 

2) Short unit par t -'time 

a) Offered ^or* a Timited time to dis- 

4' tributive workers who can leave their 
daily employment or who are tempora- 
* rily unemployed. 

^ b) May be_ organized to present suppleraen- ^ 
tary in s't rue t ion n ee de d in a short 
Series of cla^ss sessions. 

c) May be organized to give the instruction 

needed Tfy tlj^e l-arge number of regular 
'part-time employees who work a^-par.t « 
„of each day, or week, or who come on 

special call. Ma n v o f ese part- 
*'time employees raay-.tak'e supplementary 
in s t rujc't-i on rto help them advance to' 
full-time eraplcPyment or to give better 
service. even if they do not wish to 
work full j:im^ . 

d) May be organized to instruct tempora- 

rily"* unemployed ^^distributive workers 
to help them 6btain r e- emp loymen t"' in 
^ the^ distributive f^ield. However, the 
instruction of temporarily unemployed- 
V workers**must be* supplemental to the-ir 

'Usual are^a of employment. 
• ^ • 
Time sche'dule * ' -^^ 

1) Classes usually meet for one hour 

2) In some instances the length 'of time may 

' be Actended to adequately 'achieve Objectives 

Course content * ^ 

1) Should pro.vide the maximum of educatl*onal 

service in a minimum length of time in 
developing* the working abilities needed./ 

2) Should be organized so that a i^arked degree 

of improvement can be noted by employers. 
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3) Should be organized to provide a specific 
learning situation in order to maintain 
and stimulate attendance. 

Location 

1) 'Should be housed in the place most suitable 

for effective work. The public schooler 
area vocational school is the more 
a'ccep table location, 

2) Amount of space vand room arr'angement should 

lend themselves to informalities for the 
comfort of adults. ^ ■ • 
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• Suggested ♦Courses for Adult Distributive Educa^iion 

Adult Instructor Training 
4\ - Advertising? Layout 



Adver t is ing 
Advert is ing 
Adve r t i s ing 




Principles 
Procedures 

fse of Specific Media^ 



" ' • Adver tisin^and Sales Promotion 

^ f Apartment^ouse Management C 

^^^''^'^ * Auto Camps an^ Hotels Servici 

AutoParts Counter Sales 

Bakery Products Merchandising 
-Bakery Iloute Service 
Business Conference Leader 
f - ^ . Business Fundamentals 

Business Income Ta^ 
Business ^lanagement 
Business Modernization 
^ " Business Personality Training 

- * Business Re cordKeeping 

Business Tax Problems 
'Buyer's Arithmetic 

- . c • • . 

t ' * Cash ier ing v ' 

\ y Central Check-out Servicing 

• Clothing: Ladies' Wear 

*^ C'lothing: Men's Wear 

Color, Line,, and Fashion. 
^ • Confectionery Merch^nd is ing 

Credits and Collections 
(Justomer Relations^ ,^ 

• - J., r 

D*airy Products Merchandising. 
'^Dairy Route Salesmanship 
Display Methods and Techniques 
Drapery and ""Furniture Merchandising 



Economics ""of Distribution 
Employer- Em ployee Prob I'ems 



Fabrics ■ , j[5g 

Fashion Merchandising- 
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F (continued) 

Feed and Farm Supply Merchandising 
Floral Me rchandising 
Food Handling and Sanitation 
Food vStore Training: 

a. OperationProcedures 

b . Or ganiz at ion 

c. Modern Supermarket Operation 

d. Procedure, Care, Preparation, and Merchandisin 

e. Stocking, Marking, and Dig^playing 
^'urniture^^^rchandising 



GiftWrappivng. 

Hardware Me rchandising. 

Home Furnishings Merchandising 

Hotel-Motel Training: * ' . \ ^ 

a. Communications 

b. Food and Beverage Management and Service^ ^ 
. c. Front Of f ice "Procedure 

d. ^ot el-Motel Accounting 

e/Hotel-Motel Law . ^ 

f. Hotel-Motel Sales Promotiojri - 

g. HumanRelations — 

h. 'Introduction fco Rot^efl-^Motel Management ^ 

i. ' Maintenance arrd Engineering' v. ' ^ 
^j. Hotel-Motel Management 

k. Supervisory Development - 

1. Supervisory Housekeeping « • 

Household 'Appliance -Merchandising 
Hqw to Organize and Operate a Small Business^ 
HowtoSupervise ' ^ 

How to Train Ero^ployees 
Human Relat ions 



Income Property Management 

Income Tax Problems for a Small Business 

Insurance Salesmanship 

Interior Decoration Merchandising 



Job Analysis for Supervisors 
Job Analysis Techniques 

Job Relations Training for Supervisors 
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L^aundry Route Salesmanship 

LaundryService ^ , ' ^ 
Lumber and Building -Materials ^erchaitdifsltig 



Managem,ent Contr'ol . ^ 

'Marketing in 'Our Economy 
Ma'rkj,t ingNew Products-^ 
M-atheraa,tics' of Distribii'tion 
Merchandis irig Plumbing , Su'p pile's 
Ptinting 
Probl-emi^.^j^ 
Music ] ^ - 



Mer dhandis ing 
Merchdndis iog 
Merchandis ing 
Merchandis ihg 



Information)' 



Your Comtn^Mty (Touris t Courtesy and 



Oral Communication in Busin-ess 



Paint and Wallpaper Sales 
Persopality Development for Salespeople 
Petroleuiji Merchandising 
Pre-Holiday Salesmanship 
PTinci'ples of Business Law 
y' Principles of Management 
Pr-inciples of Marketing 
Principles of Sales Promotion ' 
problems in Distribution 
Professional Tour Guide Training 
Psychology of Selling 
Public Re.lat^.ons 

Public Relations for Retail Employees 



Rea 1 Estat e Law • 

Raal Estate Problems 

Real Estate Sales and Brokerage 

Receiving and Marking 

Buying Principles -and Techniques 
Credit Corjtrol ' 
Management * 
Merchandising 

lonnel Problems 

lumer Prob Te-ms 
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Sales Check Training 

Sales Clinics (The extent of the imagination is 
only limitation of sales cTinic tropics.) 
a . Automobiles 

Chemicals and Allied Products 
Personal Services 
Repair Services 
Transporta t ion 
Sales Correspondence 

Sales Promotion " - / , 

Sales Managers' Conference - ' 
Salesmanship 

Salesmanship f o,r the Foreign-Born 
Selling Banking Services 
Selling Retail Advertising 

Service Station Merchandising- • 

Shoe Merchandising 

Showcards 

Sh rink age Control 

Sporting Gcvods Store 

Stationery Merchandising ^ . 

Store Arrangement and L^ou t 

Store Modernization 

Store System" Training 

Supervisory Training 

Surety Bond Selling 



the 



Tax Law Changes 
Techniques of Export Sales 
Telephone Personality Training 
Telephone Techniques 
Textile Selling 

Textilels Characteristics, and Care 
Traffic Management and Rates 
Traffic and Transportation 
Training Directors' ^Workshop « 
Travel Bureau Service ^ 



Van and Storage Service 
Variety Store Merchandising 



W 



Wholesale Management Development 
Wholesale Selling 

Wholesaler- Retailer Relationships 
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E. Part-time Instructors 



1 . De'f in i t ion 



Part-time instructors are teachers of related 
distributive subjects employed as neede.d on an 
hourly basis. 



2 • Quali f icat ioos : 



Teachers of evening and part-time extension classes 
shall be graduates of an approved high school and 
may be issued a vocational certificate (Trade 
Certificate) valid for one year upon the recommen-^ 
dation of the directo.r of distributive education 
and the s.upervisor of teacher training. 

The following training wo uldbe desirable, but all 
are not necessarily required: 



Professional ^training 

Individual in-service training can be sup-pie- 
mented by short intensive courses prior 
.to employment or during the teachi-ng 
period where feasible. Professional 
courses in vocational education such as 
the following are recommended: < 
^ 1) ThiB^^Pr inciples and Philosophy of \ 

Vocational Education. \ 

2) Job Analysis and the Development ofl 

Instructional Material, 

3) Methods of Teaching Distributive Subjects. 

4) Coordination of Dis t riblit i ve Courses, 

5) Conf erence^/jre*at44ng, 

6) Supervision of Distributive Education. 

7) Organiz'kt ion and Administration of 

Distributive Education. ^ 

8) Professional Training. 

9) Others , 



b. Technical training 

Such training is desirable, but not req.uined if 
the instVuctor has ;been successful in the 
special aspects of the occupation which 
is teaching. Short-- un it technical courses 
related to the occupational field in which 
the instruction occurs may be pursued by 
part-time instructors. ^ 



Occupational experience ^ 

Instructors should have at least fiye years of 
successful experience in the distributive 
occupation being t augh t, or its equiva- 
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lent in technical tra,ining and e35;perience 
Such experience s.hould be recent; and, if 
possible, varied, since his class members 
for the most part will be drawri from many 
types of businesses. 



?cial acceptability ^ 

1) An instructor should 

the c ommun i t y . 

2) He ^should have the respect 
' , leaders tn his field. 

3) tfe ^ould be emotionally mature, able to 
* ' give and take oa a friendly ^asis. 



be in good standing 
of business 



m 
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.. . ■ - V . , 

Suggested Steps in -Organizing Classes .. 

1 . Surve-y ' ' ^ 

Make a survey of the trailing needs in the com- 
munity with the assistance of t^e local advisory 
' ^ cpmmittee, businessmen, and civic organizations. 

. ^ • a. The number of wo^rkers employed in each^ 

* \ distributive occupation. 

. b. Rate of labor turnover in each occupation. ^ " 

c. .Requirements made of new employees., 

d. Sources of new employees. 

e. Training being carried on in each occupation. 

f. Number of extra and contingent employees in 

ieach occu p'a t i o n . 

g. The^ field showing greatest interest, in training. 

• 2. Funding 

Comply with S^tate requirements^ in order that funds 
will ie available to th'e program for: 

a. Salaries of qualified teachers, 
bv Teaching materials. 

c. A comfortable meeting place conducive to ^ood, 

work for the class. 

d. Adequate supervision. 

NOTE: State and Federal funds may be used'only for 
^ r-eimbursement of salaries of quali f ied 
instructors. 

3. Promote ^?ie program. 

4. Determine who will be the instructor 

Submit applications for authorization (Form VE 106) 
to State E. office and Parish Supervisor. 

5. Determine. place and time of class meetings. 

6. Publicize the proposed class 

^^^^ I a. New-s articles. 

b. Circularsinst'ores. ^ 

c. Bulletins on store bulletin boards. 

d. Meeting of employees. 

e. Tflks and/or announcements at lunchein' and 
civic clubs. 

f. 'Meetingsofmerchants. 
amber of Commerce publicity. 

h. Trade association organizations. ^ ' 
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i. House organizations of participating groups, 
j. Any other available means. 

Submit the instructor-s qualifications to the' d/ 
tributive Educa t ion 3 e c t ion of the State Depart- 
ment of Education for a certificate pe rmi t t ing^ him 
to teach distribu-tive education classes. 

Assist the tea^cher Ln developing an outline of the 
course of study and in^ obtaining a p p r o p^;>i-a-t e 
audio-visual aids for the class. 

Prepare'. and distribute^ a(Jvance enrollment blanks aiid 
- arrange for some means of collecting the blanks^y 
the sponsoring organization on a certain date. 



Publicize the definite dates and times of enrollment 
and class meetings, 'stressing 'the first meeting date. 

Starf the first class on time and close it-promptly 
as s cheduled : 

a. The impression iftade on the members of th^ first 
.'cla-ss in a course is an important factor in 

determining the* success or failure of the Ciburse 

b. Accomplish a definite objective ^nd give" some" 

definite instruction in the fi.rst meetilng. 

c. Getaclassroster. 

Fiil out the organization report and send it in to the 
State Office immediately after the-firit regul^at " ^ 
classmeeting. ^ ' a ^ 

•Submit an end-of- course report showing attendance to 
State D. E. office. 'Report .number of certificates 
issued.',' . 

,With the ass'is tance of students and instructors, 
evaluate the course, ♦compi'le result-s, and submit 
a summar ized copy^to the State D. E. office!"- 

Express appreciation to instructors, guest Lecturers, 
and other participants b^ letters' and news releases. 

Maintain records for future courses and *your en-d-of-^ 
^the-y^ar report* -''^n^ ^ . ~ 
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